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The Foyer, New Theatre, New York. 


Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 


THE LONDON MEMORIAL TO KING 


dhe. Executive Committee has now 
made its report on the proposals 
gest for this memorial, and has sug- 
ya °d the appointment of Mr. Bertram 

ckennal, A-R.A., and Mr. Edwin L. 
rie as the sculptor and the architect 
whom the work should be entrusted. 
: view of the fact that the site has been 
{Proved by the King and by Queen 
: *xandra it may be regarded as certain 

t the General Committee when it 


m 
ion Monday next will adopt this 


The site « , 
nt selected for the memorial 


mex! the south side of the Mali, 
re ¥ Opposite Marlborough-gate, and 
the re = includes a new bri over 
~* James’s Park lake, inui 
se line of Marlborough-gate ts Bisa 
- Some of the daily papers have 





gone so far as to publish a plan showing 
a wide semicircular place opening into 
the Mall with a detached monument in 
its centre, but there is no authority 
for any such treatment in the report, 
and we should think it extremely unlikely 
that the distinguished artists above 
referred to would perpetrate anything 
so inartistic. 
From the standpoint of appropriate 
expression the site selected 1s quite the 
best of those proposed. It is impossible 
to disassociate Edward the King from 
his personality, as exhibited during his 
long and influential career as Prince 
of Wales, when he occupied Marl- 
borough House, almost opposite the 
proposed site. j 
rom the purely architectural point 
of view the site is not wholly satisfactory. 


EDWARD VII. 


The improved Mall having been definitely 
constituted a memorial to. Queen 
Victoria, any monument placed along 
it has to some extent a subsidiary 
character, and it will be a difficult 
problem for the designers to avoid this 
effect without detracting from the con- 
tinuity of the Mall as an approach to 
the more important Victoria Monument. 
The proposal of the Executive Committee 
to embody in the Edward VII. Memorial 
an architectural screen appears to us a 
good suggestion as to a means of over- 
coming this difficulty, but we understand 
that this does not appeal to Mr. 
Mackennal, who seems to favour a 
detached monument; however, there 
may be other methods, and in the 
circumstances we think the wiser course 
would have: been to have made the 
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problem the subject of an open com- 
petition, so that every possible solution 
of the artistic difficulties of the case 
might have been presented. With all 
respect for the eminent abilities of the 
artists selected, there are others who 
have distinguished themselves in a similar 
direction, and it is a pity that these 
should not have had an opportunity 
of formulating their views on the treat- 
ment suited to such a site. Moreover, 
it seems peculiarly appropriate that in 
the case of a memorial to so very popular 
a monarch all his subjects should have 
been given the chance of success in 
designing his monument. We remember 
that the same feeling was widely voiced 
when the Queen Victoria Memorial was 
made the subject of a limited competition. 

On one point in the recommendation 
we feel that there is legitimate cause 
for congratulation, namely, the recog- 
nition it gives to the principle that an 
architect should be associated with a 
sculptor in a work of this kind. Every 
member of the architectural profession 
will know to whose persistent efforts 
we owe this recognition, and will feel 
indebted to the representative of archi- 
tecture on the Committee for having 
achieved, in the face of apathy and 
prejudice, a result that is justified not 
only in the eyes of the architect, but 
in those of the artistically educated 
layman, and is in accordance with the 
almost universal practice of other 
civilised nations. 


—_—_- 
oo )? 


ARCHITECTURAL 
COPYRIGHT. 
| RECENTLY published brochure 


comprising, iert@alia, a 
reprint of the correspondence 
which appeared last year, 
under the above heading, in the pages of 
our contemporary, Country Life, will be 
welcomed by many members of the 
architectural profession. 

In addition te individual views on the 
subject of “ Architectural Copyright,” 
expressed by Mr. Lutyens, Mr. Ernest 
Newton, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, Mr. 
Lorimer, Mr. Quennell, and other well- 
kaown architects, Mr. John W. Simpson 
contributes a well-written introductory 
chapter, dealing with the vigorous effort 
now being made to secure legislative 
protection for the work of the architect. 

Much valuable information with respect 
to the object and scope of the Parlia- 
mentary Bill is contained in three 
appendices, consisting of extracts from 
official papers relative to the proposed 
change in the law of copyright. 

The clauses of the Bill which deal with 
the subject of “ Architectural Copy- 
right” seem destined to arouse con- 
siderable criticism and active opposition. 

For whilst the reasonableness of the 
general principle that the architect is as 
much entitled as the painter or sculptor 
to legal protection cannot be denied, yet 
the difficulties of enforcing any law of 
copyright with regard to works of archi- 
tecture will be stupendous. 

So far as the art of the architect is 
concerned, the salient clauses of the Bill, 
which are said to be based upon those 
adopted, with satisfactory results, in 
other countries, are as follows :— 

(1) Copyright shall be vested in the 
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author of the design from which a building 
is erected, but the building owner is to 
have the power of preventing the archi- 
tect from repeating the design without 
his express permission. 

(2) In cases of infringement, if the 
architect should prefer not to proceed 
against an alleged infringer, the right of 
action is to be preserved to the building 
owner. 

Under the provisions of the Bill pro- 
tection is only required for the design of 
a building, not for its method of con- 
struction, and the limited protective 
legislative measure now drafted appears 
to be an outcome of the Diplomatic 
Conference held at Berlin in November, 
1908, to consider proposals for revising 
the Convention of Berne. 

On that occasion the Royal Institute 
of British Architects wrote to the Foreign 
Office suggesting that in the interests of 
international amity the British delegates 
should support the suggestions which 
were to be put forward by the French 
Government on behalf of the architects of 
their nation. 

Thereupon the following memorandum 
was issued from the Foreign Office for the 
guidance of the British delegates :— | 

“His Majesty’s Government, while 


seeing no objection in principle to the’ 


proposed inclusion of works of architec- 
ture within the full sphere of copyright, 
are disposed to regard the proposal as 
impracticable. The delegates should, 
however, give careful attention to the 
arguments advanced in its favour, and, 
if they think it practicable, they are 
authorised to accept it.” 

The subsequent report of the British 
delegates to the Foreign Office was as 
follows :— 

“In regard to works of architecture, 
we were convinced by the arguments 
advanced by M. de Borchgrave, one of 
the Belgian delegates, that the protection 
of works of architecture, as apart from 
the plans, etc., from which such works 
are constructed, is perfectly feasible. 
He cited two cases where in the first 
case judgment was given in favour of 
the defendant on the ground: that the 
work he had apparently copied had no 
original character or artistic merit such 
as to entitle it to protection; in the 
second case judgment was given for the 
plaintiff, who had designed and built a 
chateau which had been copied by the 
defendant. In the latter case the work 
was deemed to possess the qualities of 
originality and artistic merit.” 

Finally the Committee of the Diplo- 
matic Conference appointed to draw 
up the Revised Articles reported as 
follows :— 

*** Works of Architecture ’ had, up to 
the present, encountered opposition. It 
was fully admitted that plans and 
sketches should be protected, but it was 
contended that the ‘ work ot architecture’ 
in itself—that is to say, in the construc- 
tion—should not be 
certain legislations refused it protection. 
In 1896 the Belgian and French delega- 
tions had shown that there is no reason 
for distinction between the sculptor and 
the architect, and that the work of the 
one deserves to be protected as much as 
the work of the other; and the German 
Administration, which in 1896 was 
opposed to the protection of works. of 


protected, and — 
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architecture, has in its proposals 
present Conference abandoned its former 
point of view. It was, therefore, logical 
to demand, as the German, French and 
Belgian delegations have done, "that 
wo of architecture should be men. 
tioned in Article 4, besides works of 
design and painting. It has been 
objected that it was hardly necessary 
because no difficulty seemed to hays 
been ever raised on the subject, and that 
besides, it could not be admitted that a 
builder or an architect who had erected 
a house in which were a door and six 
windows had cause for complaint because 
another building contained also a door 
and six windows. This objection was 
met by the production of judicial decisions 
which established at once both the 
existence of difficulties and the fact that 
they could be settled with reason by the 
tribunals. All protection will be refused 
to a commonplace building which does 
not disclose the personality of its author: 
it is original artistic work which it js 
intended to protect. To conclude, the 
insertion of works of architecture in the 
enumeration of works to be protected 
has been admitted without opposition, 
the Swedish delegation only reserving 
certain points. It is a legitimate satis. 
faction accorded to the wishes so often 
reiterated by the societies of architects 
in various countries.” 

The articles of the Revised Convention 
of Berne essential to the protection of 
works of architecture are as follows, 
viz. :— 

“* Article 2.—The expression ‘literary 
and artistic works’ shall include any 
production in the literary, scientific, 
or artistic domain, whatever may be the 
mode or form of its reproduction, such 
as books, pamphlets, and other writings ; 
dramatic or dramatico-musical works, 
choreographic works and pantomimes, 
the acting form of which is fixed in 
writing or otherwise ; musical compos'- 
tions with or without words ; works of 
design, painting, architecture, sculpture, 
engraving, and lithography ; illustrations, 
geographical charts; plans, sketches, 
and plastic works relative to geography, 
topography, architecture, or science. 

Translations, adaptations, arrange 
ments of music and other reproductions in 
an altered form of a literary or artistic 
work, as well as collections of different 
works, shall be protected as original 
works without prejudice to the rights of 
the author of the original work. 

Article 4.—By published works must 
be understood, for the purposes of the 
present Convention, works copies o 
which are issued by a publisher. The 
representation of a dramatico-musical 
work, the performance of a musicul work, 
the exhibition of a work of art, and the 
construction of a work of architecture 
shall not constitute a publication. 


for the 
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NOTES. 

In a letter to the T imes of 
P the 18th wens ee i 
Decorations. “tokes 8 s of the 0 

he ie be behalf of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to 
the First Commissioner of Works som? 
months ago—an offer of the services 
of the Institute in designing 
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‘ons for the Coronation route. 
dca fer was treated with the 


ly the o ) 
a disregard. But it should be 
oe now not too late to arrange some 


way of co-operation pestis” — 
and those eminent painters, sir Wi am 
Richmond and Mr. Frank Brangwyn, 
whose schemes have been put ei 
rominently before the public. That 
yn architeet (one architect, not a com- 
nittee) should be put in charge of the 
woperal scheme seems obvious enough 
ty architects. But to the general pubhi, 
amongst Whom the authorities must 
he included in this connexion, the idea 
of an artist at all having anything to do 
with the matter is apparently fresh. One 
must not expect things to move too 
fast—expect eyes blinded by this sudden 
dood of the light of revelation to see 
too straight and clearly. However, we 
do not yet abandon hope of some modus 
operandi being arrived at in which an 
architect and our foremost decorative 
painters may be allowed to work together 
in a province indubitably their own. 


Tue discontent of the 
—— shopkeepers of Regent- 
Shopbeapers street with the decision 


of the representatives of 
the Crown to rebuild the neighbourhood 
on the lines of the Piccadilly Hotel 
has found fresh expression at the annual 
meeting of the shareholders of a large 
drapery firm involved. A lady share- 
holder, with the uncompromising can- 
dour of her sex, protested against what 
she was pleased to call “ Norman 
Shawism run mad,” and suggested that 
it would be a good thing if * the architect 
aud the representative of the Crown 
leases could walk arm in arm down to 
the Adelphi and take a lesson in the 
light and pleasing architecture of that 
and similar places. They might also 
yo to Brussels, or other places on the 
Continent, and take a lesson from their 
neighbours, and then they would not 
be the laughing-stoek of the world.” 
This seems a little unnecessary when 
they have only to look at the opposite 
‘ide of the street. It is impossible not 
to feel a certain amount of sympathy 
with the aggrieved shopkeepers, for we 
‘ippose that it is now generally recog- 
ised that this treatment is a mistake 
lor a shopping street, 
Tue whole difficulty is 
just another example of 
our want of forethought, 
and calls attention to the necessity of 
Pons \ wn planning scheme for 
m. Probably the initial mistake 


The Right 
Solution, 


was allowiny the Piccadilly Hotel to be 
Paced wher it 18, If anv really compre- 
lensive tow) . ; 


planning scheme had been 
1s more than likely that 
id never be there at all, as 


In existence jt 
this hote] we 


a: ito be no particular reason 
Dexition art ce, Just in that precise 
p On. The site does not seem to 
Call for an hotel as the only suitable 


building for t 


Honal ty is spot. Its general eleva- 
{ a feat 


nt May or may not be 


wide to ut hotel, but, if it is, this is 
ible to oss. Teason why it is not suit- 
as 


What ie _ The question now is, 
rebuild th ‘« going to do? Are we to 
—— the whole of the quadrant on 
Wstitable and therefore inartistic lines 
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just because we have made a mistake 
with one building ? We seem to be faced 
with two alternatives—either -Regent- 
street is to be preserved as a shopping 
centre or it is not. If it is, it must be 
rebuilt in a style suitable to shops, 
with an elevational treatment that draws 
its inspiration from this fact. If it is 
not, are we going to rebuild it on 
arbitrary lines, and so endeavour to 
attract a new class of business, such as 
banks or insurance offices, that might 
be more at home behind the elevational 
treatment we intend to impose -upon 
them? We trust that the advisers 
of the Crown will see the necessity 
of taking into consideration every point 
of view and the desirability of considering 
the matter in connexion with a general 
comprehensive scheme. When such a 
scheme is considered in all its bearings 
we doubt whether it will be found either 
feasible or desirable to rebuild London 
on the lines of the Piccadilly Hotel, 
admirable in its own way though it 
may be. 


$ _. Tue Bishop of Barking 
Barking Parish}... opened a fund for the 
Church. bt. 
restoration ot the tower 
of the fine old parish church of St. 
Margaret, Barking, adjoining which is a 
square, embattled tower, with octagonal 
turret and pointed arch, the only remnant 
now extant of the once famous Barking 
Abbey. This ancient tower is called the 
** Curfew ” or “ Fire Bell Gate,” and the 
Curfew was regularly rung there until a 
few years back. The gateway now forms 
the entrance to the churchyard, over the 
archway of which is a chapel dedicated 
to the ‘* Holy Rood.” The west window 
of the church dates from the XVth 
century, and has lately been restored ; 
the others were originally Perpendicular, 
and until recently filled up with a tracery 
of “ Churchwarden’s Gothic,” now re- 
stored to their former state. In the 
north aisle there are some good Norman 
pillars, while in different parts of the 
edifice may be seen specimens of early 
English and Perpendicular work. The 
church contains many interesting monu- 
ments and memorials, including a large 
flat stone font, to which no date can be 
assigned, but which is popularly sup- 
posed to have formerly belonged to a 
neighbouring Saxon nunnery. The plate 
is both handsome and curious, and 
among the other treasures are several 
aumbries and some fine ancient brasses. 
The registers go back to the middle of 
the XVIth century, and inform us that 
the world-renowned Captain Cook was 
married there in 1762. 
Tue provisions of the Act 
Registration in fr the Licensing of Archi- 
Illinois. tects in Hlinois, embodied 
in the seventh Biennial Report of the 
Board of Examiners, should, in view of 
the imminence of a similar ordinance 
at home, be of considerable interest. 
Examinations are conducted by a board 
of four architects and one member of the 
Faculty of the University. Candidates, 
who must be over twenty-one years of 
age, are examined in points of construe- 
tion and knowledge of materials, and 
their ability to make practical application 
of what: they know, and in the laws of 
sanitation. Licences, which must be 
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registered and renewed anniially, may be 
revoked on the unanimous vote of the 
Board, for gross incompetence, reckless- 
ness of construction, and dishonest 
practice. The licence may be renewed 
after six months on certificate of the 
Board, sufficient reason being shown. 
The Act is a simple protective measure 
for the public, as will be seen, and may 
even properly be considered as an 
appendix to building by-laws. The 
section referring to architects already in 
practice provides that they may be 
licensed on showing to the satisfaction of 
the Board of Examiners that they are in 
practice, provided their application be 
made within six months of the passing of 
the Act. No stock company or corpora- 
tion may be licensed, though they may 
employ licensed architects. An architect 
is defined as one who plans, etc., buildings 
for others and to be erected by others 
than himself . “ but nothing con- 
tained in this Act shall be construed to 
prevent any person, mechanic or builder, 
from making plans and specifications for 
orsupervising the erection of any building 
that is to be constructed by himself or 
employées.” But such an one may not 
in any way “ indicate to the publi¢ that 
he or she is entitled to practise as an 
architect.” 


eae We learn that at the 
oe a of the Royal 
nstitute of British Archi- 
tects on Monday night it was decided to 
extend the time for receiving applications 
for the Licentiateship till June, 1912. 
This is undoubtedly a wise course, as 
it appeared from the first that a year 
was an impossibly short period, if not 
for the actual work of investigation and 
discrimination, at any rate for the 
purpose of bringing home to architects 
throughout the country the purpose and 

advantages of this qualification. 

Se 

NEW ROYAL ACADEMICIAN. 

At a general assembly of Academicians and 
Associates held on Wednesday Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, A.R.A., was elected a Royal 
Academician. 


ELECTIONS TO THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

Mr. Alexander Nisbet Paterson, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Godwin Bursar, 1896), of Glasgow, has been 
elected an Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. At the same time, Mr. William 
Kelly, of Aberdeen, architect; Mr. J. White- 
law Hamilton, of Helensburgh, one of the 
Glasgow School; and Mr. Robert Hope, of 
Edinburgh, painters, were elected Associates 
also. 

LECTURES ON TOWN PLANNING. 

A special course of lectures on “Town 
Planning,” by Mr. A. R. Jemmett, 
F.R.L.B.A., is being given at the London 
County Council Westminster Technical Insti- 


tute, Vincent-square, S.W., on Friday even- 
ings. The first lecture was given on the 
17th inst. As the opportunities for study of 


this subject have not hitherto been within 
reach of young architects in London we ho 
advantage will be taken of the course. The 
fee is quite a nominal one. 


CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION, 
EDINBURGH. 

The Cities and Town Planning Exhibition 
at Edinburgh has proved a great success, the 
attendances numbering well over 3,000 last 
week, with gudiences of 400 or more for two 
leading discourses (the Lord Provost’s and 
Lord Pentland’s), with 100 to 120 for ordinary 
lectures. The Collection has been 
improved since it was at Crosby Hall, and it 
is a means of architectural and civic i 
tion from which results should 
long. 
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Mr. Thomas Hastings. 


(Photo by Alman.) 


THE : 
LATE JOHN M. CARRERE. 


In briefly notifying our readers last week 
of the untimely death of Mr. J. M. Carrére, 
which occurred on March | as the result of 
an accident on February 12, we promised 
an account of his life and work. 

Mr. Carrére, as a member of the architec- 
tural firm of Carrére & Hastings, has for many 
years been one of the leading architects 
in the United States. Not only as an 
architect, but also as one who was deeply 
interested in all that pertained to art in its 
widest sense, he had done good work, and his 
personal popularity among his associates 
made his influence in the public movements 
in which hé was interested very great. 

He was born in Rio Janeiro, Brazil, on 
November 9, 1858, but both his parents, John 
Merven Carrére and Anna Louise Maxwell 
Carrére, were Americans. On his father’s 
side he was descended from a French 
family that came to the U.S. at the time of the 
French Revolution and settled in Baltimore, 
and he was connected with the Walshes. 
Calhouns, and Buchanans. His mother was 
a daughter of the founder of the house of 
Maxwell, Wright, & Co., of which his father 
became senior partner. 

Mr. Carrére was educated in the public 
schools of Lausanne, Switzerland, and at 
the Institute of Breidenstein, Grenchen, and 
he received his first art instruction in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Paris. It was 
there he met Thomas Hastings, who was 
subsequently to become his partner. Mr. 
Carrére was in Paris for five years, from 
1877 to 1882, and his studies were directed 
by Professor Victor Ruprich Robert, In- 
spector-General of Historical Monuments in 
France, and Léon Ginain, architect of the 
School of Medicine and of the Museum 
Galliera and a member of the Institute of 
France. 

Returning to the United States, Mr 
Carrére for a year devoted himself to the 
construction of the first panoramas displayed 
in America, which weve erected in lines 
and New York. Then he went back to 
the regular course of his profession and 
passed three years in the office of Messrs. 
McKim, Mead, & White, and in 1884 started 
practice on his own account in New York. 
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The following year he entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. Thomas Hastings, also a 
former student of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
and a draughtsman with Messrs. McKim, 
Mead, & White. The young firm came 
prominently into notice in the great com- 
petition for the Cathedral of St. John the 





The late John M. Carrere. 
(Photo by Schloss.) 


Divine, New York, when their Renaissance 
design was placed first by the assessor, 
Professor Wm. R. Ware. The design, for 
some reason, was rejected by the building 
committee, and another _ selected for 
execution. 

Their first notable work was the erection 











Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca. 
Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, Architects, 
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eneral sim 

{ ptr 3 they showed 
gre lity of treatment. : 

The firm was at once re nee * 

with, importan mmis- a 
» aa The rs - Presby- if 

‘an Memorial Churches in St. ugustine 
te: also entrusted to them, and soon their 
work was seen in New York in such buildings 
as the Pierce Building, the Mall and Express 
Building, 203, Broadway, and Henry T. 
Sloane's house, in East Seventy-second- 
street. In other cities the firm was respon- 
sible for the Paterson City Hall, the Jefferson 
Hotel, Richmond, Va.; the Laurel-in-the- 
Pines, Lakewood, N.J.; the Central Con- 
gegational Church, Providence, R.I., and 
the Rome High School, Rome, N.Y. 

Before they had been long in practice they 
were invited to join in many competitions. 
Their chief triumph in New York was the 
acceptance of their design for the new 
Public Library, at Fifth-avenue and Forty- 
second-street, This building, now practically 
completed, has achieved a world-wide 
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reputation, not only by reason of the 
excellence of its plan but also for the 


dignified character of 


treatment. 


its architectural 


One of their most important commissions 
in recent vears was the design for the New 


Theatre of New York. 


They also made the 


plans for the Richmond Borough Hall. 








Senate Office Building, Washington. 
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Senate Office Building, Washington. 


The late John M. Carrére, Architect. 


Another notable building erected by them 
was the Life Building, 19, West Thirty-first- 
street, and their design for the National 
Academy of Design on Morningside Heights 
was accepted, although never put into 
execution. Other buildings were the House 
and Senate Public Office Buildings in 
Washington, in which the two partners 
took in hand one building apiece [Mr. 
Carrére being responsible for the design of 
the Senate Building}, the Administration 
Building of the Carnegie Institute, the City 
Hall of Portland, Me., fourteen Carnegie 
libraries, Woolsey Hall at Yale, and Rock- 
feller and Smith Halls at Cornell. 

They designed city houses for Elihu Root 
and George L. Rives, and the country 
estates of E. C. Benedict, Giraud Foster, 
C. H. Tenny, Ledyard Blair, E. H. Harriman, 
Murray Guggenheim, Otto Kahn, H. M. 
Flagler, and Colonel O. H. Payne. They also 
made the design for the McKinley Monument 
in Buffalo, and the Lafayette Monument in 
Paris. They laid out St. John Park and 
Hamilton Fish Park in New York, and are 
responsible for the approaches and architec- 
tural decorations of the Manhattan Bridge. 
Recently the firm was commissioned to make 
improvements on Thomas F. Ryan’s house 
in Fifth-avenue. 

Outside of Mr. Carrére’s strictly profes- 
sional pursuits, he was always ready to give 
his time and energy to any public cause, 
especially one connected with the furtherance 
of art. He was invited to take the post 
of Government Supervising Architect under 
President Cleveland's second Administration, 
but declined the honour, Last year he took 
a leading part in the opposition to the plan 
for erecting the new Court House in City Fall 
Park, and appeared against it before the 
Board of Estimate. Mr. Carrére was also 
Chairman of the Board of Architects of the 
desigued’ tha. bleh, lon, the MiNahan 

es 
entrance bridge, i all the landscape 
features. 

He was a member of the G Plan 
Commission, created by the State 
which remodelled and redesigned a part of 
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the City of Cleveland. After this he was 
appointed to similar commissions for the 
cities of Baltimore, Md., and Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Mr. Carrere was an Academician in the 
National Academy of Design. He was also 
a member of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, and a director of the Academy 
at Rome. He was recently appointed a 
special lecturer in architectural subjects at 
Harvard University. 

He was a member of the Architectural 
League, a Vicé-President of the National 
Sculpture Society, and had been twice 
President of both the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects and of 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. The 
latter Society was founded in 1894 at Mr. 
Carrére’s suggestion, and several ateliers 
were formed to work under its auspices. He 
was the first Chairman of the American 
Institute Committee on Education, and he 
outlined the course in architectural design 
which has revolutionised the system formerly 
prevailing in the American colleges. Mr. 
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Carrére was a founder of the Fine Arts 
Federation of New York City and ofthe Art 
Commission of New York City. 

In dealing .with the architectural 
character of Mr. Carrére’s work, it is impos- 
sible to differentiate between him and his 
partner, Mr. Hastings. The two were so 
absolutely identified in their sympathies that 


even those who were in intimate touch with — 


both could only distinguish between their 
designs in minor technicalities as to the 
handling of the detail. Trained in the same 
school, the gradual development in their 
ideals took place simultaneously. This 
development has always been in the direction 
of severity and restraint, as may be seen in 
comparing the later work from which our 
illustrations are taken with the vigorous but 
somewhat restless design for the Cathedral of 
St. John, New York, or the picturesque 
gaiety of St. Augustine, Florida. Them- 
selves possessing a Beaux-Arts training, they 
have naturally been open to the later 
expressions of French architecture that have 
influenced so many of the leading architects 

















Residence of Mr. George L. Rives, New York. : 
Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, Architects, 
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in the United States ; but in COmmon with 
their confréres they have accepted these 
modes of e ion in their more restrained 
forms and have tempered them: with ¢) 
feeling for classic tradition that gives to th 
work a personal quality. in whic, we a 
see well typified those characteris; ics of nd 
best American architecture tha‘ sive i 
such interest to us in the old country, 

Only the most thorough system o/ organisy. 
tion would enable a firm to accomplish 
successfully the enormous mass of work that 
stands to the credit of Messrs. Carrere an) 
Hastings, and they possessed that faculty o; 
organising their office, so well recognise 
across the Atlantic as essential. Withoy: 
this they would not have been alle to co). 
centrate on their. work and keep it at such , 
high artistic standard. As we have sey 
from the notes given above the rane of the); 
practice was on a scale quite beyond what j. 
customary here, and at the same time the 
drawings prepared are, owing to tip 
exigencies of American methods, of a mow 
elaborate character than we are in the habit 
of preparing, so that it may well be realised 
how much depends on each subordinate 
being engaged on the work for which he is 
best qualified. 

Mr. Carrére had the happy faculty o{ 
selecting the right man for the right place, 
and he and his partner were thus ably 
supported in carrying out their large under. 
takings, while it must be remembered that in 
addition to the demands of architectural 
practice, Mr. Carrére had many other fields 
of activity ; he was always in the forefront 
of any professional movement and took a 
prominent part in the battle between the 
American Institute of Architects and the 
Federal Government on the question of 
employing independent architects on 
important Government work in preference 
to having it designed in a departmentsl 
office by men of inferior capacity. Carrére 
and his brother architects were successful in 
their efforts, and the character of the mor 
recent Government buildings has amp| 
justified the new régime. When our archi- 
tects range themselves for the same battle, 
which will very soon have to be fought ove: 
here, no more instructive page of history wi! 
be found for their guidance than this one in 
the life of J. M. Carrére. 

Those of us who were lodking forwar! 
to meeting him so soon in London cannot 
but feel, amid the deeper regret at his 
untimely death, a sense of what his inspiring 
and energetic personality might have meant 
in bracing us up to deal with all the dith- 
culties that now stand in the way of the 
attainment of higher artistic and profes 
sional ideals. 


nO 


THE ENGLISH BRIDGE, SHREWSBURY. 

A scheme is prepared for widening, at an 
estimated cost of about 6,500/., the English 
bridge, with provision to preserve its archite: 
tural features. The bridge was built across 
the Severn in 1774 to connect the town with 
Abbey Foregate; it has seven arches and 4 
balustrade, and was constructed of (rinshill 
freestone for 16,000/., raised by public sub 
seription. 

THE CROYDON POLYTECHNIC. 

On March 18, by permission of Sir Henry 
Tanner, F.R.1.B.A., and the builders, Mess's. 
Spencer, Santo, and Co., Ltd., the students o! 
the Building Department of the C roydon Poly: 


_ technic, accompanied by Mr. John Crewdson, 


their lecturer in building construction, visited 
the extension to the Royal Courts of Justice 
in the Strand, London. The party was co” 
ducted over the building by Mr. Barber, the 
clerk of works, and the general foreman, who 
explained the general construction and pointed 
out the features of the building. Ove 
85,000 cubic ft. of Portland stone is to be 
used. -A noticeable feature was the system 
reinforced construction adopted for floor, 
beams, columns, stairs, and roofs, which ™ 
mainly composed of round steel bars 4 
Portland cement concrete. The glazed brick: 
work in the corridors is an excellent example 
of workmanship. The students were interest 

in looking over the drawings. 
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THE LEGAL AUTHORITY OF THE 
ARCHITECT AS AN AGENT. 


A comprvep ordinary general and Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Monday 
at No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, 8.W., 
Ur, Gerald C. Horsley, Vice-President, presiding 
in the absence, through indisposition, of the 
President, Mr. Arthur Keen. 

Mr. Elkington, Hon. Secretary, having read 
the minutes of the last —- —— — 

to, the followi ntlemen were electec 
ee i.e., Mr. CO. Beardmore, Oxford ; 
Mr. A. A. Messer, Woking; and Mr. F. M. Tozer, 
Maidenhead. 
House List for Session 1911-12. 

The Chairman then read the House List for 

Session 1911-12 as follows :— 


President—Mr. Gerald C. Horsley. 
Vice-Presidente—Mr. W. Curtis Green. 
Mr. W. J. Tapper. 


Ordinary Members of Cowncil. 


A. T. Bolton P. W. Lovell 

C. C, Brewer C. Lucas 

. C. Eden E. B Maufe 

G. Leonard Elkington Perey May 

Horace Fie Cc ontner Smith 

Stanley Hamp Sir A. Brumwell Thomas 
A. R. Jemmett Cc. G. Wornum. 

A. Foxley. 


(Ten to be elected.) 
Hon, Treaeurer-—Mr, Arthur Keen. 
Hon. Editor “ A.A. Journal” —Mr. P. Cart de 

Lafontaine. ‘ 

Hon, Librarian—Mr. W. 1. Ward. 
Hon. Secretary—-Mr. Herbert A. Hall. 

Nominations for officers or ordinary members 
of the Council may be made by members at the 
next ordinary general meeting on April 3rd, 
in accordance with By-law 33. 

Mr. Elkington then made the following 
announcements ;— 

A meeting of the Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club on March 30, at 7.30 p.m. Paper, entitled 
“That Socialism Means the Extinction of Fine 
Architecture,” by Mr. H. W. Wills, A.R.I.B.A. 

Fifth Spring Visit, on April 1, to the Royal 
Academy of Music, by permission of Mr. Ernest 
George, A.R.A. Members to meet at the 
building at 2 p.m. Nearest stations, Baker- 
street or Regent’s Park (tube station). The 
a 1s in Marylebone-road (near Harley- 

The Athletic Club Smoker and Revel on 
March 28, at cight o'clock, at the Pillar Hall, 
Vietoria Station Restaurant. Particulars and 
tickets can be obtained from Mr. C. G. Boutcher, 
40, Great James-street, W.C., or in the office. 


Mt. A. M, Brice 


then read paper, entitled “ ‘Th 
a. * Paper, e al 
m2 of the Architect’ as an Agent.” He 


. It is obvious that, in dealing with a sub- 


ject so large as the tit] f thi i 

dicates, I myst wena yo 
ates, I must confine myself to 

Principles than details, to illustrations rather 


. nto arguments; and it seems to me that 
then be mors suggestive if I dwell upon 
cases where the authority of the architect 
it and, ta'her than upon those in which 
id 4 mpreaned f or the careful architect will 
Which ives 


i ns as to the nature of 
tery, while it may be only the aid 
ong experience or a legal know ge that 
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he will be able to decide for himself the 
range and limitation of his implied authority. 

Speaking generally, an architect may . 
employed merely as an adviser, or as a 
designer or draughtsman, or as an agent for 
the building owner. Usually, of course, he 
is called upon to discharge all these func- 
tions together. 

As adviser he holds himself out as possess 
ing the necessary knowledge and skill, and 
as willing to exercise all reasonable care in 
giving such advice. No authority is dele- 
gated to him by the building owner, because 
there is none to exercise in this simple 
relation. 

As designer or draughtsman he contracts 
to supply drawings and a_ specification 
execu with reasonable care and skill, and 
that these shall be capable of being carried 
out. He warrants no special degree of skill, 
and the test as to whether he displays enough 
is whether the skill is so deficient or the care 
so defective that a bad result becomes in- 
evitable. Again no authority is delegated to 
him by the building owner, because there is 
none to exercise in this relation. 

But when he adds to these the function of 
supervisor of the works upon which he has 
advised, or which he has planned, or, less 
often, when he undertakes to supervise the 
erection of what others have planned, he 
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becomes the agent of the building owner, in- 
vested with certain authority over others, and 
expressly liable to his employer and to third 
parties for his use of it. He is invested 
with authority to deal with many questions 
regarding both site and building, the prepara- 
tion of the plans, the working drawings and 
specification, the estimate of the cost of their 
execution, the obtaining of tenders, the pre- 
paration of the building contract, the per- 
formance of the duties imposed by the 
contract and the agreed variations from it, 
and the general supervision and control of 
the performance of the contract by the 
principal contractor and his sub-contractors.” 

An architect may be appointed and in- 
vested with the full authority of the terms 
of his appointment by mere word of mouth, 
or his appointment may be inferred from the 
conduct of his apparent principal, or from 
the ordinary course of dealing, or, as is 
obvious, it may be shown by a written con- 
tract. In practice appointment by written 
contract is the usual manner, but in law it 
is only necessary in two cases to make such 
appointment in writing. In the first case, 
if the work is not to be performed within 
the year, or is incapable of being completely 


*“*The Legal Liability of the Architect.”” By 
A. Montefiore Brice. (Sweet & Maxwell.) P. 10. 


Rotunda, Carnegie Institute, Washington. 
Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 
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performed within the year, then, in order 
to satisfy the Statute of Frauds, the appoint- 
ment must be in writing. In the second case, 
seeing that a corporation aggregate can in 
general only act by deed, its agent must be 
P< gant by deed. There are exceptions to 
second rule, and for certain trifling 
cies a corporation can act without deea, 
while a trading company, though it be a 
corporation aggregate, can generally act, with- 
out a deed. . 

The authority of an architect flows from 
the terms of his employment as the agent 
of his employer, and in practice is generally 
limited (so far, at least, as the relations 
between the building owner and the builder 
are concerned) by the terms of the building 
contract. On the other hand, it a 
happens that where the work is on @ sma 
scale, or of an intermittent character, the 
building owner does not enter into a formal 

ment expressing the conditions upon 
which he delegates his own authority to the 
architect, and in such cases the limits of that 
authority must be sought elsewhere than in 
a formal contract. It follows that where no 
formal agreement exists defining the power 
of the architect that the general principles 
of the law of agency, limited by the applica- 
tion of the ordina ractice of the pro- 
fession, will control the authority of the 
architect. 


Architect as Agent. 


The general principles of the law of agency 
as affecting the authority of the itect 
are equally applicable whether the appoint- 
ment is made in writing or otherwise, but in 
both cases they may be excluded by an 
express, or what in point of law may be held 
to amount to an express, provision to the 
contrary. Failing such express provision, it 
is clear that the architect's authority (as 
between his employer and third parties) is to 
be measured by the extent of his usual 
employment—a _ standard which, though it 
might be readily ascertained in practice, is 
not unlikely to invite litigation. 

Where the architect is the agent of his 
employer, authorised to act in the ‘mame of 
that employer, he may be the general agent 
of his employer, or bis authority vig _be 
restricted within narrower limits.~ T °F be 
the general agent to = — * the usual 
employment of an architect, then he ‘mga 
the full apparent authority due to his. posi- 
tion, and oe employer is bound by all acts 


THE BUILDER. 


of the architect which come within that 


authority. And whether the terms of the 


agreement are merely general, or are in 
or wholly inconclusive as to the nature of 
the authority imposed, the architect would 
be justified in adopting i 
reasonable practice of his profession, and in 
doing so would be held to i 
the requirements of the law. 
On the other hand, where the authority 
of the architect is defined by express terms, 
which may be oral, but are usually in writing, 
such limitation must be strictly observed. 
Any infringement of such authority , the 
em 


architect would release the- rom 
liability and render the archi imself - 
liable in damages to injured parties. But the 


infringement must be material, for the law 
holds that in the construction of such 
authority there is present an implied - 
mission to the agent to use the means 
are necessary to into effect the expressed 
— of the employer. 

us, in Evans on “ Principal and Agent ” 
(2nd edition, p. 178) it is pointed out that 
when authority is conferred upon an agent by 
a formal instrument there are two rules of 
construction to be carefully observed :— 

(1) The meaning of general words in the 
instrument will be restricted by the context 
and construed ee 

(2) The authority wil construed strictly 
so as to exclude the exercise of any power 
which is not warranted either by actual 
terms used, or as a. necessary means of 
exercising the authority with effect. 

The authority of the architect, whether 

eneral or limited, usually extends to his 

oing all acts required in the process of 
obtaining tenders and making drawings for 
and supervising the erection of or addition to 
the building, for the purpose of which he has 
been ommeyes. Thus, in Kimberley v. Dick 
(1871, L. 13 Eq. 1), Lord Romilly, M.R., 
said that he must treat the architect as the 
agent of his employer, “ generally, for all pur- 
poses conn with this building, and that 
without any limitation as to price or any- 
thing else.” That is a wide definition, and more 
accurately, perhaps, Lord Coleridge pointed 
out in Laidlaw v. Hastings Pier Company 
(Jenkins and Raymond, 4th edition, p. 238) 
that the engineer, from the beginning to the 
end of the deed, “out of the four corners of 
which his position is to be collected,” was 
agent to his employers, but as their agent 
“clothed with peculiar functions exercisable 
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Offices of House of Representatives, Washington. 
Mr. Thomas Hastings, Architect. 
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only as provided for by the deed. 
, an architect allowed {)\¢ he 
timbers of the adjoining 0\, nr to he 
into the wall of is’ employer, it Was 
held that he had exceeded the nature of his 
on — ye ~ oct Sm hot within 
v. ords { 5 
L. J. Ch. 485) 1906), 75 


‘Limitations of Authority. 


independent contractor, a skilled dray . 
pd pe 
20N Of authori 
follow. But if he t making deowing te 
delivery to the builder, a question oj 
authority can enter as to the warranty tha: 
they are correct or that the builder cay 
work to them. But no such warranty can 
be implied. An illustration of this is to be 
found in Thorn v. London Corporation (1976 
1 App. Cas. 120), where the House of Lord 
held that where and a specification {or 
the execution of a certain work are prepared 
for the use of those who are asked to tender 
for its execution, the person asking for the 
tenders does not énter into any implied war. 
ranty that the work can be successfully 
executed according to such plans and specifi 
cation. No such warranty would appear in 
any properly drafted building contract, and 
if the ve should be so foolish as to 
warrant such accuracy or ibility to the 
builder it is he and wa the baildis owner 
who would be liable to the builder, for it is 
the architect who has exceeded his express 
authority. 

Where the duty and authority of the 
architect are set out in a written contract 
there should, as a rule, be little difficulty in 
ascertaining the extent and limitation of both 
duty and authority. But all building con 
tracts (in which the provisions for the archi 
tect’s powers are usually embedded) are not 

ect i of draftsmanship, and it 
is when they become ambiguous, inconclusive, 
or defective that questions for consideration 
and settlement arise. It is in such cases that 
it becomes of the highest importance to know 
what the implied as opposed to the express 
authority of the architect may be, and to 
apply to the omissions or the ambiguities the 
general — of the law of agency as 
modified by the practice of the profession, and 
as limi by the context o 
in question. 

For example, when the architect has power 
to order extras he has not, in consequence, the 
implied authority to order as extras the 
execution of omissions on his drawings. Nor 
when his drawings are not practicable has he 
any implied authority to order as extras 
work to be done that will render them prac- 
ticable. : 

No implied authority rests with the archi. 
tect either to obtain tenders or to enter into 
contracts with a builder. Neither is he 
authorised to negotiate for advances oF 
undertake any preliminary work of this 
character without an express authority from 
the owner. If, on the other hand, he has 
such express authority, he can bind the owner 
for any reasonable expenses to which he may 
—_ been ut in od course of conducting 
suc i wor! 

Theagh an aithoest has owed to make 
drawings for the purpose of the works, he bas 
no implied authority to make such changes 
in those drawings as would destroy the 
original scheme. But he has an implied 
authority to supply drawings of details not 
shown in the original plans. ; 

So, too, it has been held that an archi- 
tect has, when authorised to obtain tenders, 
an implied authority to engage the services 
of @ quantity surveyor to supply quantities, 
although it is doubtful whether such archi- 
tect has any implied authority to take out 
those quantities himself. But the quantities 
must comply with the limitations of te 
architect’s authority, and if he be authorised 
only to obtain tenders not exceedin: 4 “ 
tain amount, then he can only !ive the 
implied authority to obtain quantiti:s within 
that amount. 


In the absence of a limit of price in the 
contract, the architect has an _ implied 
authority to ‘order works for wich = 
builder may recover the price, even thoug? 
as a fact, the employer bss privately given 
such limit of price to the architect. \s long 
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beeity tain is claim against _ 
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, it must be ific and not 

wes: in ie application, Ta it has yr 

held that where there is & clause enabling ih 

hitect, should he deem ee, with 

written authority of the building owner, to 

dauiee the builder, the written authority 

of the building owner must not be 
general terms, but must indicate a 


hn implied authority to 
architect has no impli y 
tind his employer for the expense consequent 
upon sub-contractors of the contractor carry- 
ing out the orders of the architect, whether 
by way of original work or of deviations. Nor 
bas he an implied authority to incur on be- 
half of his employer any liability to specialists 
unless such specialists can be shown by the 


5 


terms of the contract to be employed by the 
puilding owner. If such 6 are, in 
fact, the sub-contractors of principal con- 


tractor, then no certificate of the architect 
can entitle them to claim payment a the 
eS Sain a: r in respect 
damages from the building owner | : 
of any delay caused “i such specialists er 
». Metropolitan Asylums Board (1901), 68 
J. P. 86). : : 

The oh hitect has no implied authority to 
vary the building contract. His authority, 
on the contrary, directs him to see that its 
express terms are carried out. 

Similarly, an architect has not the power, 
unless expressly given, to represent that the 
luilding owner has varied certain condi- 
tions—often such conditions as deal with 
waiver. The contract, when reduced to 
writing, remains the ent of 
the contracting ect and no unauthorised 
representation of the architect can reduce the 
liability of the builder or impose one on the 
building owner. On the other hand, should 
the architect make r2presentations, before the 
builder has entered into the contract, as to 
the character of the work he will require, 
he would be authorised to act subsequently 
upon such representations, and they would 
vot be held to be varying the terms of the 
contract unless those terms were inconsistent 
with the representations. But the making of 
such representations is loose and ill-advised 
and leans to litigation. 

An architect has no implied authority to 
give verbal orders when the contract provides 
for orders in writing, nor can he dis 
with estimates in writing when such are 
required. But this does not prevent the archi- 
tect from giving verbal orders or receiving 
verbal estimates conditionally upon their 
being reduced into writing before they are 
‘o become binding. 


L 


“ Extras.” 


As to extras, the architect has no implied 
re G vary the conditions which the 
Of the contract im in respect of 
these items. Nor has he suiheniep to regard 
a extras such items as are absolutely 
necessary to complete the contract. 
architect. will often certify as extras certain 
works which are not shown on his drawings 
of mentioned in the specification, or, at least, 
in the quantities. He has no authority to do 
if such details, though not included ih the 
contract by name, are n i of the 
work. It is the duty of the to see 
whether everything is mentioned in 
specification necessary to the completion 
even work, and to allow for such things 
*% May not be described inthe specification 
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Certificates. 
poner there is no implied authority on 
the part of the architect to bind the buildi 
owner by hia certificates, unless such 
conform to the terms of the con- 
tract. But if the architect is authorised by 
the terms of the contract to make a valuation 
which shall be binding upon both parties to 
the contract, then he would have an implied 
authority to issue certificates not so con- 
forming. 
_ The authority of the architect when grant. 
ing a certificate in his capacity as the agent 
of the building owner is comprised within 
the range of such certificates as may be merely 
ministerial—that is, which do not call upon 
him for a final opinion dependent on the 
exercise of judgment and professional skill. 
In certifying that certain materials have been 
supplied, that a given amount of work has 
been done, that something agreed to be de- 
livered has been delivered, that something 
which the architect had wer under 
the contract to order has n ordered 
by him and supplied, that the times 
agreed upon for 8 srg 5 have been 
complied with—in short, while issuing non- 
usive interim or ‘‘ progress ’’ certificates— 
the architect is ordinarily discharging the 
ministerial duty authorised to discharge as 
ent for the building owner. But as soon as 
his authority is extended to enable him to deter- 
wine, or assess finally and conclusively, some 
question of fact between the parties, he ceases 
to be the agent of the building owner ad 
hoc, and becomes a quasi-arbitrator between 
the two parties. His authority extends to, 
nay, it compels an impartial discharge of this 
supplementary power. 


Powers of the Architect. 

So, too, a contract will frequently leave 
many matters to the decision of the architect 
for the exercise of his professional judgment 
and skill, not as an arbitrator, who hears and 
weighs evidence, but as a person on whose 
special knowledge and capacity both parties 
rely. In such a case, the authority exercised 
in individual instances is an implied authority, 
which depends for its validity upon the fact 
that it is applied to cases which come within 
the clause of the contract. For example, 
where in Roberts v. Bury Commissioners 
(1871, L. R., 5 C. P. 310) the architect had 
decided that the builder had not exercised 
due diligence and the building owner, in con- 
sequence, dismissed the builder and deter- 
mined the contract under the conditions, it 
was held that the building owner was not 
entitled to do so, as the contract had not 
made the architect conclusive judge as to due 
diligence. And where the architect's certifi- 
cate or decision is declared to be conclusive 
concerning anything in connexion with the 
contract, there is yet no implied authority by 
which the architect can bind the builder as 
to the compensation payable by the building 
owner in respect of his breach of the contract. 

Such are a few of the many instances which 
might be cited as showing where the architect 
has an implied authority and where he has 
not. Only an acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of agency, as limited by the practice 
of the profession and of the case law of the 
subject, will enable a clear view to be taken 
of the ings of each question as it arises, 
but the architect can generally pursue his 
path in and safety if he study his con- 
tract with care, and adhere to it with scrupu- 
lous fidelity. If, however, he does not, he 
will be faced with the unpleasant consequences 
which follow upon his exceeding his authority 
—CO uences involving not —_ his em- 
ployer, ut also himself in serious loss. 

the architect exceeds his authority, 
and the builder, nevertheless, | mg with 
his unauthorised instructions, éthe building 
owner can repudiate any claim the builder 
may make in respect of work done in these 


is a claim by him 


—tect for gag for breach of warranty 
of apes. of the principles of the 


. for the alternative claim where 
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such authority, either or impliedly, 
to-thas thind party, aod nce his repre 
tion is untrue, is committing a of such 
warranty of authority. For such breach, or 
a builder 


founded u a fraudulent assertion of 
authority, measure of damages would be 
about same, for the measure would be 


ry 
builder has lost through acting on the faith 
of the architect’s warranty, together with 
such profit as would have been made, and 
such expenses as he may have been put to 
by any action of the building owner in regard 
to the work done in accordance with the 
architect’s warranty. 

For example, where an architect, em- 
we to superintend the building of a church, 
alsely represented that he was authorised 
Ly the building owners (a committee) to order 
stone from a certain firm, it was held that 
the stone merchants were entitled to recover 
from the architect not only the value of the 
stone, but also the costs they had incurred 
and paid in the action against the buildi 
owners (Randell v. Trimen (1856), 18 C. B. 
786). was an action for deceit, but an 
action for breach of warranty would lie, and 
similar damages would be awarded, even 
though the architect had the bond fide belief 
pa gg authority he warranted was vested 


in 

On the other hand, if the builder has notice 
of the architect’s want of authority, then his 
right of action against both the building 
owner and the architect disappears. 

Before closing this paper a few words 
should be added with respect to the archi- 
tect’s capacity to delegate his authority. 
The cld maxims—* Delegata potestas non 
potest delegari”’ and ‘‘ Delegatus non potest 
delegare "—apply to architects as to others, 
bat it is settled law that, in the case of 
architects as, indeed, in the case of others, 
too, the delegate may employ subordinates 
to carry out the details of his work. 
In Graham v. The Commissioners of Works 
(Builder, November 15, 1902, p. 456), the 
Master of the Rolls had no hesitation in hold- 
ing on the authorities that the architect, 
having himself first ascertained that timber was 
not of the stipulated quality, was perfectly 
entitled to delegate the duty of particularising 
which of the timbers had to be removed. 

But the architect is not entitled to put un- 
reasonable confidence in any person to whom 
he may delegate his authority, even though 
that person be employed by the building 
ewner; and he would be liable in damages to 
the building owner if, by reason of such un- 
reasonable confidence, he should certify for 
work which is inferior to the quality required 
by the contract. 

To put it briefly, although the architect 
may delegate certain duties of a more or less 
ministerial character, he must not abdicate 
his position or lay down his responsibility as 
the authorised agent of the building owner.”’ 





The Chairman said the paper gave a complete 
description of the architect’s position as an 
agent. 

Mr. William Woodward, Mayor of Hampstead, 


ing 
owner, then the referred to by Mr. 
Brice would face them. Architects had hitherto 
ice that as soon as the 


contract was signed the architect was entitled, 


as the t of the building owner, to pledge the 
credit of the owner to practically any extent 
connected with the building, whether he did or 


did not receive during the execution of the 
work the specific consent of the client to order 
variations upon the contract. There might be 
variations in the construction of the building 
which did not involve extra cost and yet were 
not ¢ within the terms of the 

authority given to the architect. Take the 
case of the employment of the sub-contractor. 
The architect, acting, as he thought, as the 
agent of the building owner, emplo a sub- 
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but the important case of Crittal v. London 
County Council had upset all their theories, 
— the decision was that, popper 
standing that the building owner i 

the cu natanngeing: 5 certificate of the 
architect for some specific work executed by 
the sub-contractor and the general contractor 
had not paid the sub-contractor, still the 
building owner was liable to pay again to the 
sub-contractor in the event of the failure of 
the general contractor. As to the employmentof 
the quantity surveyor, he had always under- 
stood that without any ific agreement with 
the client, and whether the client knew of the 
employment of the quantity surveyor or did 
not, he was liable to the quantity surveyor for 
the payment of the charges. There were cases 
in which the quantity surveyor had attempted 
to recover from the architect, but that was 
where the architect had no implied authority, 
and then he was liable to the quantity surveyor. 
He should like to ask the lecturer whether, in 
the absence of any specific ment between 
the building owner and the architect, the archi- 
tect was or was not the agent. If he was, 
then in his (the speaker’s) own experience, the 
architect was authorised to pledge the credit 
of his employers practically to any extent in 
reference to the construction of a building, 
the variations upon it, the extras and omissions 
and all that related to it.- As to liability 
of builders in tendering, it seemed  un- 
reasonable to expect builders, in the interval 
between the receipt of quantities and the 
deposit of tenders, to find out whether or not the 
quantities or the specification contained all 
that was necessary for the execution of the 
work, and in the revised Institute Conditions 
of Contract that was dealt with, and the builder 
had onl; to find out during the prozress of 
the work whether the details exceeded the 
work set forth in the contract. As to extras 
and omissions, he got the builder on his work 
periodically to make a list of what he (the 
speaker) had ordered verbally within a week of 
ordering them, and while the orders were fresh 
in his mind, and that list when signed could 
be taken to be part of the contract. As to 
revealing the name of a client, where an 
architect refused to do so. a builder could 
properly recover from the architect. As 
to the dry-rot case, it was now clear that an 
architect was sible for what a clerk of 
works did or omitted to do, even though the clerk 
of works was employed by the building owner. 
The architect could not absolve himself from 
responsibility for what the clerk of works did. 


Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher 
seconded the vote of thanks, as an architect 
and also a barrister, and said that. in regard 
to the first part of the proposal, it all depended 
upon the capacity in which the architect was 
employed. The architect should be in a much 
better position than that of agent of the building 
owner, he should be arbitrator under the con- 
tract—arbitrator between the building owner 
and the contractor upon any difference that 
might arise. That was a better thing for the 
client, too, and when contractors learnt that 
they were not entitled to any extras it was better 
from their point of view also that the architect 
should be in the position of arbitrator. Some 
extraordinary decisions relating to architects, 
contractors, and quantity surveyors had been 
iven. A very extraordinary one was Dollar v. 
iggs, in which it was held that the quantity 
surveyor was an assistant of the architect, and 
that the architect could recover two-thirds of 
the fees that the quantity surveyor received, 
the surveyor receiving the remaining third. 
That case was in the Times Law Reports for 
December, 1900. In regard to the cause of 
Sharpe v. San Paulo Railway, he did not think 
any architect would act as the engineer in that 
ease acted. He did not think the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ form was at all 
ect, and he did not think architects should 
80 weak as to order things from sub-con- 
tractors, as was held to be the case in Hobbs v. 
Turner; they should order only thro the 
general contractor. As to an architect sg | 
no implied authority to vary conditions, 
acting as an arbitrator he had, and that applied 
to extras as well, As to strictly adhering to a 
contract, one never did, or a building would 
never get erected. As to the case of Carmichael 
v. Stonewod Flooring Company, if architects 
acted as arbitrators they should act properly. 
As to the ge ana e soa in @ very 
serious position, ttow her 
in the matte: and pw Ba a lig it 
was no one"was safe, 
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Mr. Ellis Marsland 

said that in nine cases out of ten all went well 
and it was the tenth case that gave 

If the architect his drawings with 
care, and did not let the quantity surveyor 
prepare the specification, but did it , a8 
he should, things were likely to go all right. 


Mr. A. T. Bolton 


said that many architects would profit largely 
if they es 0: the Institute form of contract. 
It was familiar to the builder, easily filled in, 
and it represented the thought and experience 
of members of the profession who had given 
most attention to the subject. It was revised 
from time to time by the Practice Committee 
of the Institute, who knew how it worked, and 
it contained considerable driving power in 
relation to the payment of certificates, that being 
a matter which was apt to be overlooked in the 
old-fashioned conditions of contract which 
used to be annexed to the specification. Again, 
if one adopted the Institute form it was easy to 
have a counterpart, so that the architect, 
the builder, and the building owner could have 
aform. The Institute of Builders had adopted 
the form, and it saved much trouble. He 
recommended them to supplement that with a 
book of extra order forms, and he thought the 
Royal Institute of British Architects might issue 
a general form of extra orders with counterfoils. 
If these forms were used one knew where one 


was, and the ing of a small amount of 
trouble at the time saved much disputing later 
on. As to the case of things necessity, 


there used to be a clause in the old form of 
contract that everything must be = 
requisite for the completion of the job, whether 
described or not. If was a serious matter if, 
when an architect said that certain things were 
extras, a building owner could take line 
that they were not extras at all, and fortunately 
that was not the usual practice. A serious 
aspect of the matter was in relation to materials, 
There was the question of the reasonable perfec- 
tion of building materials. What was the reason- 
able durability of stone and brick. especially in 
smoky cities? Some materials began to decay 
almost as soon as a building was finished, 
and, that being so, a contentious client might 
make things very serious. If one had to be 
responsible for the quality of all the bricks 
for dry rot, and so on, no matter what the nature 
of the building and the circumstances of its 
erection, it became absurd. There ought to 
be some relation between the architect’s 
responsibility and what he received, which, in 
a — many cases, was very little. The 
quality of the work was an important point. 


The specification was written ced vg terms, 
but there were grades and qualities in these 
matters. In a thousand-pound house, was the 
client entitled to have the very best material ? 
The client could put an architect in a 
serious position by saying that the glass, for 
instance, not being free from “ specks and 
bubbles ” was altogether inferior. In the case 
of a house of a certain value the material must 
in reality be of a similar range of value. A 
general specification could not be taken to 
mean what it literally said, in such cases. In 
addition to the dry rot case referred to, there was 
another very unreasonable one in which a 
client insisted on having floors without 
the knowledge of the architect at and then 
covered with linoleum against the wishes of 
the architect. Dry rot followed, and 
architect was made liable, and such a decision 
was most unreasonable. The architect could 
not be there the whole time and know all that 
went on. j 


Mr. Morgan Veitch, Solicitor, 

said, as to Mr. Pietcher’s remarks as to the dry 
rot —_ pore 4 age should combine 
presumably wi ect of getting some 
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In these y specialised it was ble 
for on debileas tay Sasraiiiaais easae know. 
ledge—sufficient, at all events, to him to 
tell when he was soos. tage! aoe ag 
whe he should consul load . Consider- 
able use could be made with the Royal Institute . 
of British Architects form, but that was not 


‘to recover 


one could not 


be too careful to consult it from time to time. 


said he differed from Mr. Bolton as to the 
Institute form of contract. If they used th 
form they should exercise great care and read y 


‘ore adopted the form. Of late 
had a tendency on the part of client 
be extremel renee, 3 and there was 4 
to the architect the victim not 
of the builder’s delinquencies, ut of the 
and the client himself 
The Institute contract gave the architer 
authority to vary, and, provided no extra cost 
resulted, it appeared he had that discretion, 
This was, of course, a from the uestion cf 
extras. He contended that the architect's 
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that the architect was quasi arbitrator under a 
building contract. Architects were the mouth. 
pieces of the client, and were not arbitrators 
at all. The client could use the arbitn. 
tion clause against his architect, and that 
was the most serious result of recent cases, 
Mr. Brice spoke of Canada and America being 
a little in advance of us in these matters, 
and that was because they had a most excellent 
description of the architect's duties and responsi. 
bilities prefacing their schedule of charges, 
so that when it was handed to a client the 
client knew what he was to get, and what he 
would not get. Those documents were admir. 
ably drawn up, the Canadian one being a 
masterpiece; and he was in that some day 
we might have something of the kind her. 
He must confess that if architect had no 
authority to issue an order, and the builder, 
therefore, had none, he did not see how he 

recover cost even upon quantum meruil, 
The dry-rot case seemed hard upon the architect, 
but there was not only the question of the 
pegs being left in improperly; the judge said 
the concrete in many was not what it 
should have been, and that the architect should 
have seen to these matters personally. 


The Chairman, 
in pu the vote of thanks, said he did not 
think architects need be discou by hearin 
of these pains and ties, which they seem 
to be liable for. If they were well equipped 
for their work as architects, if they had obtained 
the confidence of their clients in the preliminary 
interviews, he thought they could rely on « 
fairly safe voyage in the work they undertook. 
There were many pitfalls and difficulties, bu! 
he did not think they need be afraid. 
The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 


~ Woodward, 
in y, said, in answer to Mr. Woodwa 
if cane was authorised by the building 
owner to give orders and instructions he was 
perfectly safe, but the question would be—is he 
so authorised ? He did not st that when 
they started upon a job they were going to 
meet with all these difficulties ; they might carry 
through many works without having any of these 
points to deal with if they were careful, but 
every one of the matters he had raised in 
the paper—and there were many others—had 
been settled by actual cases on actua! contracts, 
and it was quite ble that any one of 
them might be met with again. In the 
Barnardo case the architect did not exceed “ 
authority, but acted within the scope of it, an 
that was why the quantity surveyor was 
from the buildi eener. ae 
law as gency, controlle: 
general “ = & agency controll! by te 
their client’s credit to any amount, they 
be right in doing so, but not unless. 
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of the cases Mr. rice had referred ¢, 
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made the ename, he or the ipal 
Jey dnl ¢ od agains Mr. Perelaod 


i ma the clear duty of architects to 
their own specifications. to the Royal 
itute of British Architects’ form being useful 


as given. 
every contract & counterpart Ww te 
he builder's safeguard. 

ap mca if the architect had used 
iligence, he wont ree _— 

ugged. An elemen Ww. 
ie of the law should be studied oy memberg 
of the Association, for such @ knowledge might 
gave architects a great deal of anxiety. As to 

Mr. Greenop’s remarks about the wer to 
vary, if under the contract an architect had 

wer to vary it was an expressed , and 

«did not want implied power. If it were not 
expressed he had no power to vary. Mr. 
Greenop said that the o inary law of contract 
vas not suitable for application to building 
contracts, but the ordinary law of contracts 
had been built up through many centuries, and 
it stood to-day as the concrete experience 
of centuries of judicial -wisdom arising out of 
actual, ‘nition concrete cases which had 
occurred in innumerable paths of life and 
activity, and he did not think the ordinary 
iaw of contract unfair to the builder or the 
architect, There might be an occasional case 
where it did not fit, but, on the whole, it was 
one of the fairest arrangements for settling 
differences between parties that could be 
conceived. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on A 3, when a 
paper by Professor Selwyn , entitled 
“ Architecture in Paintings” would be read. 
The nomination of offivers fcr session 1911 
would be male at the same meeting. 
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FOURTH SPRING VISIT: 
General Accident Assurance Premises. 


The fourth Spring Visit of the session was 
held on Saturday, March 18. at the new premises 
of the General Accident, Fire, and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., in Aldwych, by kind per- 
mission of the management and of Mr. J. J. 
Bumet, the architect. There was an excellent 
attendance, the visit providing the fittest 
possible commentary upon the subject of dis- 
cussion at the previous general meeting—“ The 
— Application of the Orders to Modern 

ui ings.” 

The building is well known and recognised 
by architects as one of the most notable recent 
additions to London street architecture, the 
treatment of its facade being alike satisfactory 
in its expression, coherence, and restraint. One 
feels that the Orders have been mastered in 
spirit, and that, though freshness of treatment 
is not lacking, it is the originality of knowledge 
that is displaved. On two points of detail it 
might be possible to raise slight objection—the 
strange similitude of the two end ground-floor 
windows to blocked doorways and the conven- 
tional broken pediment of the third-floor centre 
oping so completely broken that the origin 
of its form would be hardly guessed without 
foreknowledge—but one realises that the whole 
per mae conceited (as one may say) 

urdily, and that the poi hasis 
are admirably placed. speety: es 


It was a matter of great interest to follow 


the process by which the bui been 
architecturally fitted to a site of aioe ae 
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reached, which is also circular and is roofed 
a dome of stained glass, a finely-detailed 
—— the catsastes. This main 
open on ei side—northward 
to the large general office and southward to the 
front offices, occupied by the man A 
fine sense of space is thus given, i ao 
urther encouraged by the balcony treatment 
the portion of the mezzanine floor occupied 
the Corporation, which enables many vistas 
be gained from different points. Behind 
vestibule fireplace is the private stair and 
ator, which transports the staff to their 
lavatories, situated on the sixth floor, where also 
the whole of the lavatory accommodation for 
tenants is concentrated. 
The lobbies and vestibules are beautifully 
treated in quiet-toned marbles—Sicilian for 
ving, Crestola statuary wall-lining, with 
ees of Greek blue and mazzano. The general 
office is also a fine apartment, panelled in oak to 
a —_— of 9 ft., and plainly plastered above 
incl a carefully-worked-out groining). 
t little ornament there is is introduced in the 
ceiling, which, however, is less satisfactory than 
most of the remaining work, the modelling 
being rather ragged in effect. The oak balus- 
traded balconies on the north and west sides of 
the office successfully mask the irregularities 
of the site, while preserving the sense of s 
aimed at throughout. The front portion of the 
mezzanine contains private rooms and a board- 
room, interestingly detailed in the same quiet 
manner displayed elsewhere. The sub-ground 
floor and basement and part of the fifth 
floor will be occupied by the Corporation, but 
with these exceptions the remainder of the 
— is designed for letting, and each floor 
is so planned that it can be very easily sub- 
divided for the use of tenants, with the minimum 
loss of public passage. It is also worthy of note 
that the facts of modern office life are well 
recognised. For instance, in wiring the lettable 
areas for electric light particular attention has 
been given to obviate the disagreeable necessity 
of disturbing one tenant to provide for the 
lighting requirements of another. By a novel 
arrangement of the fuse-boards erected on each 
side of every landing the various sections of 
these floors can be rearranged as required 
without disturbing in any way the wiring 
as presently installed. Telephone connexion- 
boards are also arranged on each lettable 
floor, so that tenants can be quickly connected 
to the Telephone Company’s Exchange without 
the necessity of running additional lines into 
the building. Mr. Alexander Ramsay, as 
consulting engineer, has been responsible for 
the design of this work. 
The building is of steel-frame construction, 
on a raft of reinforced concrete. Portland stone 
is used for the fagade, on a granite base, the 
caps of the ite columns being of black 
marble, Set back from the building line is a 
sereen of Crestola statuary marble, above the 
columns of which will be placed figures in white 
metal symbolical of Strength, Prudence, 
Abundance, and Prosperity. The figures above 
the large Order reprsent Fire and Life, and those 
on the pediment Life, all the sculpture being 
the work of Mr. Albert H. Hodge. The external 
balconies are by the Bromsgrove Guild, and the 
remaining wrought-ironwork by Messrs. Thos. 
Brawn & Co. Messrs. Kerridge & Shaw, of 
Cambridge, were the general contractors. 
ee 
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Nottingham Architectural Society. 

The fifth meeting of the Designing Club 
connected with this Society was held on 
March 14, the President, Mr. R. Evans, jun., 
in the chair. There was a very good attend- 
ance. The subject set was a “ Design for an 
Urban District Council Office,”’ and the Visitor 
was Mr. F. W. Gregory. Although only four 
sets had been submitted, they all showed that 
a careful consideration had been ay to the 


j r. Gregory remarked that he 
eT cee im a ie in the general 


ang ‘e drawings since his last visit. 
Alter referring to the various good points and 


ing attention to the defects, a discussion 
followed, in which several present took part. 
On the proposition of Mr. Sutton, Vice-Presi- 
dent, a vote of thanks was accorded 
Mr. G or his kindly criticisms and the 
four ents who had been at the trouble to 
‘drawings to be criticised. The Presi- 

that a smoking concert 

had been artanged for March 28, when the 
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whole of the designs sent in during the session 
would be exhibited, as well as drawings 
submitted in the measured drawings competi- 
tion, and the prizes would be presented. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects of 

Ireland. 

A special meeting of the Council of this 
Institute was held on Monday last. The 
President, Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., was in the chair. followi 
members were also present :—Messrs. F. 
Batchelor, J. H. Webb, R. Caulfeild Orpen, 


A. G. C. Millar, C. J. MacCarthy, G. P. 
Sheridan, F. Hayes, L. O’ te. F 
Allberry, and C. A. Owen, Hon. 3 


Correspondence in reference to Licentiates of 
the R.I.B.A. and other matters was dealt 
with. Mr. J. H. Webb was declared elected 
a Fellow of the Institute, and Mr. Ernest 
Lucius Woods a Member. After some 
financial business had been dealt with, a re- 
port from the Examination Committee with 
reference to the forthcoming examination for 
admission to the students’ class of the Insti- 
tute was read and received, and it was decided 
to circulate it amongst the members of Council 
to be dealt with at a future meeting. A 
report from the Professional Practice Com- 
mittee bearing upon the regulations for con- 
ducting architectural competitions was con- 
sidered and adopted. 
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The Concrete Institute. 

The next ordinary general meeting of the 
Concrete Institute will be held at Denison 
House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge-road, West- 
minster (close to Victoria Station), on 
Thursday, April 6, at 8 p.m., Sir Henry 
Tanner, I.5.0., F.R.1.B.A., presiding, when 
Mr. C. Percy Taylor will read a paper en 
titled “The Reinforced Concrete Pier at 
Swanscombe,’ to be illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

The offices of the Institute have been re- 
moved from 8, Waterloo-place, S.W., to 
Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Brige-road, 
Westminster, S.W. A library and reading- 
room will be formed for the general use of 
the members, while the advantages obtained 
by holding general meetings in the same build- 
ing are apparent. The new telephone number 
is 2112 Victoria. 

The rules of the Concrete Institute were 
recently altered so as to enable a student's 
section to be established in fulfilment of one 
of the chief objects of the Institute, namely, 
to advance the knowledge of concrete and 
reinforced concrete and their constituents, and 
to direct attention to the uses to which these 
materials can be best applied. In further 
extension of this policy, a course of educa- 
tional lectures on the subject of “‘ Reinforced 
Concrete” is being arranged for students and 
the public; these will be given on six con- 
secutive Wednesdays, commencing April 26, 
at 5.45 p.m., and occupying approximately 
one hour, the lecturer being Mr. R. W. 
Vawdrey, B. A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.C.1. 
Admission will be free by ticket obtainable on 
application to the Secretary. 

The Concrete Institute has made progr 
during the last year, its membership having 
increased by fifty-five. It has reported on a 
number of technical subjects, and it has been 
consulted on various matters by public 
authorities, societies, and others. 


>. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 








Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. Rickman & Burr state that Mr. 
Rickman has decided to retire from practice 
without severing the friendship which has 
continued during their business connexion of 
the last forty years. The firm will continue 
to carry on business under the style of E. J. 
Burr & Son at No. 5, Queen-square, Blooms- 
bary, W.C. 

Mr. Nandy Hoskins informs us that after 
March 31 he will cease to act as Hon. 
Secrptary to the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers, Ltd. He continue, however, 
to practise as a consulting sani i 
oud vervages from his offices at 1 ion 122, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W. 

Messrs. Lewis Solomon & Son, architects 


and surveyors, inform us that, in consequence 
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of a recently-formed partnership, they find it 
necessary to move to more convenient offices, 
and after the 20th inst. their address will be 
Moorgate Station-buildings, 53, Finsbury- 
pavement, E.C. 

The address of Mr. 8. Douglas Topley, 
architect and surveyor, is now P - 
chambers, gy “toes Westminster, S.W., 
adjoining the Westminster Station on the 
Underground (District) Railway. 

Messrs. Widnell & gta i surveyors, 
have removed from Broa Sanctuary- 
chambers, 20, ‘Tothill-street, Westminster, 
S.W., to Broadway-court, Broadway, Weat- 
minster, S.W. Their telephone number is 
Victoria 1923. 

Mr. Chas. FitzRoy Doll, F.R.I.B.A., F.8.1., 
J.P., has taken his eldest son, Mr. 
Christian C. T. Doll, M.A. (Cantab.), into 
partnership, and the firm will be known as 
C. FitzRoy Doll & Son. Mr. C. C. T. Doll 
was educated at Charterhouse and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. After serving his articles 
with his father, he was selected as the archi- 
tectural student at the British School at 
Athens. Later, he assisted Mr. A. J. Evans, 
Litt.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., etc., with the excava- 
tions of the Great Palace, tombs, etc., at 
Knossos, Crete. Amongst other works he 
designed and superintended the erection by 
native workmen of Mr. Evans’s house at 
Knossos. 

Paymaster-General’s Office, Whitehall. 

Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co. are carrying out 
an extensive reconstruction of the ——- 
General’s Office, which embraces a rebuilding 
of the premises on the west side, which over- 
looks the Horse Guards parade ground, and 
refronting the fagade. For that “fer go are 
being used the stones from the fagade of No. 37 
Great George-street, Westminster, which was 
occupied during a long period by the late 
Sir John Aird and members of his firm. 


Boscombe Manor Estate. 

This Estate, which has just come into the 
market, is part of the commons and pine 
woods which a century ago covered the sites 
of Bournemouth, Boscombe, and Southbourne, 
which towns have now grown up, and en 
circle the estate on all sides but the sea. The 
mansion has considerable —historic interest, 
chiefly centreing round Sir Percy Shelley, son 
of the poet. He built a fully-equipped theatre 
on to the house, and it is rela that so far 
back as 1852 a play called “The Wreck at 
Sea’’ was being acted there when a ship 
—— came ashore near by. One of the 
rooms has been converted into a sanctum, in 
which are stored many interesting relics of the 
past. The estate is to be offered.for sale at 
the London Mart by Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Son, & Oakley, on the 5th April next. The 
estate has a frontage of over 2,000 ft. to a 
wide marine drive, with public gardens beyond 
to the cliff edge, which are to be constructed 
and laid out by the local authorities. 


Window, St. Columb Major, Parish Church. 

A three-light stained glass window in the 
baptistry of this church has been unveiled 
iu memory of Francis Baptist Hicks. The 
subject represents the Baptism of Our Lord 
by St. John, these two figures occupy the 
central light, while the two side lights are 
filled with representatives of the spirit world 
in the shape of angels in the act of adoration. 
The artists were Messrs. Percy Bacon & 
brothers, of London, who also executed the 
large east window in the same church. 


Church Building Society. 

The Incorporated Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement, Building, and pairing of 
Churches and Chapels held its usual monthly 
meeting on the 16th inst. at the Society’s 
House, 7, Dean’s-yard, Westminster Abbey, 
S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the 
chair. Grants of money were made in aid of 
the ——. objects, viz. :—Building new 
churches at Newtown, Tisbury, Wilts, 50. ; 
Westcliff-on-Sea, St. Saviour, Essex, 1000. 
for the first portion; and Weston-super-Mare, 
“t. Paul, Som., 1501.; rebuilding the 
churches at Birmingham, St. Stephen, 
200!.; and Taplow, St. Nicholas Bucks, 
1507.; and towards enlarging or other- 
wise improving the accommodation in the 
churches at Maindee, St. John the Evangelist, 
Mon., 1001.; Tibshelf, St. John the Baptist, 
Derbyshire, 401. ; and Winchelsea, St. Thomas, 
Sussex, 55. Grants were also made from the 
Special Mission Buildings Fund towards 
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building mission churches at Borth-y-Gest, 
Po oc, N. Wales, 30. ; and Edmonton, 
St. John, Middlesex, 40. The following 
nts were also paid for works com i 
Pasa, Sc da Yous Bt, Wekomee 
the Hill, St. Luke, Liverpool, 100. ; Boopwick, 
Holy Cross, Lincoln, 25/.; Mitcham, St. Mark, 
Surrey, 145/.; South Tottenham, St. Philip, 
Middlesex, 100/.; Starbeck, St. Andrew, near 
H ate, 100/.; Greenfield, Holy ona 
near Holywell, N. Wales. 20/.; Sneinton, 


Christopher, near Nottir , 1002. ; Iikeston, 
St. Mary, Der ire, .; East Ham, St. 
Bartholomew, Essex, 2501. balance of a 


t of 1,000/.; and Carlton Vale Mission 
‘hurch, Kilburn, Middlesex, 252. In addition 
to this the sum of 510/. was paid towards the 
repairs of twenty churches from Trust Funds 
held by the Society. 


a: ed 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Buildings for Rochdale Nurses’ Home. 
Members and Licentiates of the = 
Institute of Britsh Architects are req 
not to take part in this competition. 


Carnegie Free Library, Penistone. 

About sixty complete designs were sub- 
mitted in this competition inaugurated by the 
Penistone Urban District Council, an 
exhibition of plans was held on Saturday last 
in the National School at Penistone. The 
assessors, Mr. Sydney E. Eaton and Mr. 
Frederick Wild, report that the standard of 
work submitted by competitors was very 
high. Their award is as follows :—First, Mr. 
Henry R. Collins, ts-street, Barnsley ; 
second, Messrs. Smith & Stockton, Stockport ; 
third (equal), Messrs Cairns & Warburton, 
Manchester, and Messrs. T. Henson Robinson, 
A.R.L.B.A., & Percy Roberts, Sheffield. 

The following were the requirements :— 
Area of site, 500 yds. super., 70 ft. wide by 
75 ft. deep; lecture-room or recreation-room, 
suggested area, 624 ft. super.; men’s reading- 
room, 572 ft. super.; women’s reading-room, 
364 ft. super. ; lending library, 504 ft. super. ; 
separate public lavatories for men and women ; 
storage, heating chamber, and caretaker’s 
house, containing parlour, living-room kitchen, 
wash kitchen, three bedrooms, and bathroom. 


The New Gas Offices, St. Helens. 

The competitive desi for the buildings 
which are to provide Hn a uate housing of 
the staffs of the Borough Gas Department 
have been submitted to the assessor, Mr. F. G. 
Briggs, F.R.1.B.A., whose award is as 
follows:—1, Messrs. Biram and Fletcher, 
George-street, St. Helens; 2, Mr. Lightbody ; 
3, Mr. E. Roughley. The first-named have 
been appointed architects for the work. The 
new buildings will be situated at the junction 
oe New-road and Warrington 


State and Municipal Offices, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

The ‘ Oesterreichischer Zentral-Anzeiger ’’ 
(Vienna) of March 9 announces that an inter- 
national competition will be held of plans 
for a general building which it is roposed 
to erect in Sofia for State and Municipal 
Offices. The following four premiums will be 
given for the best plans submitted, in order 
of merit, viz., 7,000 francs (2802.), 3,000 francs 
(120/.), 2,000 francs (80/.), and 1,000 francs 
(407.). Plans must reach the “ Kreis-Per- 
inanenz-Ausschuss,” Sofia, not later than 
April 30. Particulars may be seen at the 
last-mentioned address, 








BOOKS. 





The Chemistry and Testing of Cement. B 
Ceci, H. Descn, D.Sc. fo Seal (Edward 
ra 41 and 43, Maddox-street. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


As 1npicatep by the title, this work is written 
from the chemist’s point of view, and 
meinen processes - only described as 
ar as is necessary to er manufact 
and testing intelligible. wt 
A short introduc review of the 
of calcareous is given, and the 
materials used as mortars by the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans are ‘briefly mentioned. 
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Coming down to more recent times, jt ; 
stated that Smeaton’s idea of using OR 
in works was obtained from view. 
ing the blocks resulting {from the 
blowing up of Corfe Castle; also his recog. 


nition of the properties of hydraulic lime ' 


were obtained from the [ 
results of the use of see Ba fine ee 


N ba uch | 

at > m space is devoted to 
composition of the raw materials and ~ 
processes of manufacture, while in the con. 
sideration of the various theories in regard 
to the causes which influence the setting and 
hardening of cement numerous photo-micro. 
graphs are introduced. These illustrations 
are exceptionally well done, but the space 
devoted to the ration of specimens 
appears to be too limited, and the conclusions 
drawn from their microscopical examination 
are too indefinite. 

The physical properties of cements, such as 
— gravity, fineness of grinding, apparent 

a and setting time, «re duly con. 
sidered; but it is ney  corgag out that 
fineness alone is not a su t indication of 
the quality, for underburnt or aluminous 
material is more easily ground than well-burnt 
clinker. 

While admitting that mechanical tests 
should be the chief practical method of deter. 
mining the relative superiority of different 
samples, it is claimed that careful analysis is 
most useful in controlling the manufacture in 
a works; for, where the conditions of prepara- 
tion are as far as ible constant, any 
variation in composition would indicate a 
probable variation in egg 6 : 

The details of analysis, therefore, are very 
clearly and fully described, and, though the 
exact determination of free lime may be 
regarded as at present unobtainable, it may 
be pointed out that the agitation with cold 
boiled distilled water in a stoppered bottle 
does dissolve calcium hydroxide in appreciable 
quantities, rendering comparative determina- 
tions possible. 

The observations on the resistance of 
cement and concrete to destructive agents, 
such as fire and water, will be appreciated 
by practical men. For instance, the use of 
coke breeze, some forms of clinker, and blast- 
furnace slag should suggest caution, as these 
materials frequently contain sulphides of iron, 
which become oxidised and cause expansion, 
which in the case of floors would very 
beg. eer 

he book is furnished with a double index 
giving subject and name, also a copy of the 
engineering standard specification revised up 
to August, 1910, and within a space of 
264 pages contains a vast amount of interest- 
ing and highly suggestive reading. 





The Plumbi Heating, and Light 
dome, 1911.’ (London : Scott, Aces | 


Tus is a diary and reference book for 
plumbers and for sanitary, heating, and light- 
ing engineers, and others. It is a well-bound 
wt ume, and, in addition to the usual epee 
of a diary, it contains a large amount of use 
demote on mensuration, ventilation, heat- 
ing, lighting, plumbing, 1 gape a 2 

anging. e ter part of this ma 
has been ra te Pr the German of 
Hermann Reck ’s Kalender fur Gesund- 
heits-Techniker.’”” Much of the tabular i 
formation from this source has been con- 
verted into British terms, but in other cases 
metric weights and measurements 
German heat units have been retained, the 
result being somewhat confusing. In al! there 
are fifty-six tables, nearly all relating to heat 
ing and ventilation, and there are also many 
formule, and many valuable notes on the de 
sign and construction of and ventilat 
ing apparatus. We have noticed a few ms 
prints, three, for example, in the seco 
column on page 51, but these are trifling 
blemishes. : 





Well-Boring , , and Oil. By 
C. Istzr. "Second ton, Revise Rf 
(London: E. & F. N. Spon, +” 

wn Pe 269. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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tement that some useful matter 
beyond ded on the subjects of dete borings 
a diamond drills and methods 
with Gm, new table, deserving mention, 
water. els of between 1,500 and 2,000 wells 
in different parts of the country. 


ae oon, MLE. 
. PERREN ycock, M.I. 
Les Mon. (Whittaker & Co. London. 
1, 
Pre ae writes for all = os interested 
in electric wiring. He therefore 


: demands on 
pes aowloge As a book of reference— 


ig practically a small encyclo , con- 
lala some 600 diagrams—it wit be found 
most useful. It is not, however, a book for 
reading straight through. It would be con- 
siderably improved by judicious pruning. 
The author's style is clear, and there is an 
admirably full index. Many of the devices 
secrthed have only been placed on the market 
quite recently, and even consulting elec- 
tricians will find it worth their while to have a 


jook through this volume. 


Town Scavenging and Refuse Di ee 
seen a ATSON, AM tet k. 
(London; St. Bride’s Press, Ltd., Bride- 
lane, E.C.) 
Tue contents of this work have already been 
published in the United States of America 
in the form of articles in a contemporary, 
and the author explains that they are re- 
published in book form in consequence of ‘‘ the 
lick of readily available information upon 
the subjects of town scavenging and refuse 
disposal, and particularly in relation to 
methods of scavenging.” That in itself is a 
sufficient reason for the publication of the 
work, though the fact that the author has 
given an admirably clear and useful account 
of scavenging and refuse disposal was in itself 
justification. The work, numbering some 
— pages, with diagrams, has a useful 
index. 


i 


: 
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Old English Houses of Alms: A Pictorial 
Record, with Architectural and Historical 
Note. By Sroney Hearn. (London : 
ey Griffiths, Maiden-lane, W.C. 21s. 
net. 


Tas work consists of a series of drawings 
of old English almshouses and hospitals, with 
explanatory letterpress, which ap in 
the Builder during 1908-9, and they have been 
gathered together in this form and supple- 
mented by a few plans and additional letter- 
press. The examples selected for illustra- 
von, we are informed by the author, “have 
een chosen more for their architectural or 
picturesque qualities than for any purel 
rem cay vl nistenten interest, al 

ir claims in the latter res: been 
entirely neglected.” The protooatdlog-s not 
the least valuable part of the work, bei of 
‘onsiderable interest and often not a little 
diverting. The author, too, has written a 
useful introduction relating to the origin and 
‘stablishment of houses of alms and he has 
(rned a@ real service in publishing this 
bella na haope a series of drawings of 
and architectural toh oe 23 

ow >}. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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a ANDBOOK OF Testing MATERIALS. By 
> 4. M. Smith, 


Vonstable — & Go, hada (London : 
#icester-square, W.C.) “9 
Tue 


i HEORY AND 
Umomim, By JH Goscmce OF Traps 


, - Gree 
Page by Sidney Webb, -{ en nao 
ld, 13, Clifford’s-inn, B.C. 6d. net. ) 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Art J 
vntinnes hin nctes om Ace ian Church 


With illustrations 
ial ons of woodwork needlework 
Pe Major Wilkinson’s sketches on the 





" @ telling manner. A good 






and handled Pag: Well chosen as to subject 
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etching of the Thames at Woolwich, by D. J. 
Smart, A.P.E., forms the frontispiece of this 


The . Burlington Magazine contains an 
illustrated article on. the XVth century 
lintel-reliefs of the island of Chios in the 
Grecian Archipelago while it was under the 
domination of Genoa; as might be expected, 
these sculpture are similar in 
character to those executed for the Genoese 
nobility in their own city, and they are the 
work of Italian marble workers. Mr. D. C. 
Falcke’s appreciation of the artistic qualities 
of old “ marquisette” jewellery seems to be 
fully justified by the illustrations he gives. 
The mineral employed is not “ marcasite,” 
from which the name is derived, but pyrite, 
which is closer in texture and wandh 8 of 
receiving a more brilliant polish; the best 
work dates from the middle of the XVIIIth 
century. 

The Japanese Art series in the Studio 
reaches its fifth instalment, which deals with 
metalwork. ‘“ Modern Dutch Portrait Paint- 
ing” and “California as a Sketching 
Ground ” are followed by a series of designs 
for village halls, contributed by some of our 
younger architects and students; one or two 
of these run a little wild, but generally the 
character of the English village is maintained. 

The Connoisseur opens with a series of 
illustrations of notable fireplaces, some of 
which, however, are more curious than beauti- 
fal. The article on ‘‘ Old Japanese Lacquer” 
is copiously illustrated from photographs of 
typical examples. Those on Verge Watch- 
cocks and Worcester Porcelain will interest 
collectors. 

The Pall Mali has an article on ‘‘ Some 
Houses of Modern London,” by Mr. R. Ellis 
Roberts, with illustrations by Mr. C. W. 
Baker. That the article is eulogistic will be 
seen from the following introduction : ‘‘ What 
better time of the year could you have to look 
at London houses, for instance? Houses 
which, in their number, their variety, yes, and 
their beauty, are not quite like anything else 
in the world. You can gain quite a new joy, 
a new knowledge of London, if you go and 
look at some of the modern houses that grace 
our streets.” With most of the observations 
of the author we agree, but occasionally his 

int of view suggests another not quite in 
sarmony; and can it be said that “our 
builders and architects hide away for us. in 
unexpected streets and squares, buildings that 
are fragrant with the memory of great 
epochs"’? The author's meaning is not quite 
clear, though it is true enough that such 
buildings are often “hidden away”; but we 
agree with his subsequent observation :— 
“London is not a wilderness of jerry-built 
houses; but, apart from its noble store of 
things old and exquisite, has many new build- 
ings which have a beauty that is true and 


genuine, though its characteristics be 
borrowed.”’ : : 
XVIlIth-century Stowe is a subject on 


which Mr. Austin Dobson, following Walpole, 
can write with particular grace and know- 
ledge, and his essay in the National Review 
ond be expanded with advantage. Every- 
one knows the noble palace near Buckingham, 
which was once the residence of the exiled 
Orleans family, and which has innumerable 
historic and literary associations. Not the 
least noteworthy of its claims in history are 
its architectural features and its connexion 
with landscape gardening. “Seen through 
the fine Corinthian arch at the north end of 
the two-mile avenue leading from Bucking- 
ham,” writes Mr. Dobson, * the garden front 
still presents to the latter-day spectator much 
the same aspect which it presented to his 
predecessor of a hundred years ago.”” Most 
of the valuable contents of Stowe House were 
ispersed in the great sale of 1848, which 
lasted forty days. “At the close of the 
XVIIIth century the ornamental grounds of 
Stowe occapied some four hundred acres. 
When Sir Richard Temple first entered upon 
his tenancy the place was laid out in the 
Dutch fashion. But under the first George, 
Charles Bridgeman, the Royal head gardener, 
became also the presiding spirit of Stowe. He 
gradually blended the landscape with the 
~ garden. ‘and substituted lawns and vistas for 
alleys and precise flower-beds. When 

1738 Bridgeman died, he was succeeded by 
‘Capability’ Brown, under whom the ruralis- 
ing of the place continued, until, when beheld 
from a distance, the spot 









seemed like a vast 
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grove, interspersed with columns, obelisks, 
and towers, which rp tly emerged from 
Steet sof 8 ; pc A ag a 
illustrations towe , 
February 25, 1911. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Wynford 
Dewhurst asks “What is Impressionism?” 
and, as one of the ised oe of 
that method of painting, - answers his ques- 
tion by many arguments, — that 
it is about twenty years ago that “= 
to = on the subject. Beginning hi 
article with a statement of the high 
obtained for works by Manet and others in the 
recent Pellerin Sale, sale-room facts which do 
not necessarily imply artistic merit, Mr. 
Dewhurst recalls the acceptance by the 
Luxembourg of the Caillebotte bequest of 
some forty pictures by the leaders of the 
Impressionist movement, a revolutionary act 
which has been endorsed subsequently by 
public opinion. A discussion with Claude 
Monet, who asked him, ‘“‘ Have you ever 
studied Ruskin or read George Moore?” led 
him to — the theme, for he had always 
re Ruskin as strongly antagonistic to 
Impressionism. Yet~ not so, writes Mr. 
Dewhurst, for what do we find? “Simply 
this, that 90 per cent. of the theory of Im- 
pressionist painting is clearly and unmistak- 
ably embodied in one book alone of all 
Ruskin’s voluminous output, namely, in his 
Elements of Drawi That book forms a 
magnificent compendiam of the art of 
Impressionist painting.’’ 

Harper's Magazine has a descriptive article 
ef the New York Public Library, with 
numerous illustrations of this monumental 
work by Messrs. Carrere & Hastings. The 
building commenced in 1900 is now practically 
complete, and may justly be claimed to be 
the most magnificent public library in the 
world. 

In the Century Magazine will be found a 
short illustra article on the decorative 
paintings executed by Miss Violet Oakley 
m the hall of a house, by Messrs. Frank 
Miles, Day, & Brother. The motive selected 
is “ The Building of the House of Wisdom,” 
and this original conception is treated with 
a sound instinct for decoration ; another article 
is on ‘‘ Carcassonne,”’ and the sketches, which 
are frankly stated to be taken from photo- 
graphs, give a idea of the fortifications 
of this strikingly well-preserved example of 
the medieval city. 

Conerete has an editorial on the proposed 
London County Council regulations for rein- 
forced concrete and the Conference on these 
regulations. This expresses the view that, 
though these draft regulations do not meet 
with the appprobation of the representatives 
of the various bodies that have met to con- 
sider them, they are actually workable, and 
should be accepted by the Local Government 
Board. In this paper there appears a further 
article on the Royal Automobile Club, and 
one on a good bridge at Pittsburg, U.S.A. 


———>-}-o—_ ————- 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Buiider of March 23, 1861. 


The Chapel of St. Michel, Puy de Dome, 
France. 


Ix Mr. Street's recent papers on the 
churches of Le Puy and Auvergne, an account 
was given of the chapel of St. Michel de 
l Aiguille, at Le Puy. It is one of the most 
remarkably situate of the chapels dedicated 
to the airiest of saints, being on the peak 
of an acutely-pointed rock, which rises 
abruptly to a height of near 300 ft., out of the 
valley just below the cathedral and city o 
Le Puy. The steps up to the chapel wind 
round the rock, in whose side they are cut. 

The oldest portion of the ing is 


Leoad 


the square choir, -covered with a dome; 
under which stands the principal altar. 


To the (ritual) east and north of this are 
apsidal projections, and to the south an 
archway, = — no doubt, into a 
third i chapel ; 
was Bigs —— The archway now leads 
into a chapel of irregular 
which extends over the porch of entrance, 
The whole interior appears to have been 
richly painted. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Ovr leading article deals with London’s 
Memorial to King Edward, pointing out the 
architectural difficulties of the suggested site. 


The second article (p. 356) is on “ Archi- 
tectural Copyright.” 


“ Notes” (p. 356) include : “ Barking Parish 
Church”; “ Registration in Illinois”; ‘“ The 
Processional Decorations ” ; “‘ Regent-street and 
the Shopkeepers”; “ Licentiates R.1.B.A. 


An illustrated article on the “Life and Work 
of the late John M. Carrére” (of Messrs. Carrére 
* Hastings, the well-known architects of New 
York), appears on p. 358. 


At the combined meeting of the Architectural 
Association with the Camera, Sketch, and 
Debate Club on Monday a paper on “ The 
legal Authority of the Architect’ was re 
by Mr. A. Montefiore Brice. An interesting 
dliscussion followed (p. 361). 


An account of the Architectural Association 
Spring Visit to the new premises of the General 
Accident, Fire, and Life Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., in Aldwych, is given on p. 365. 


‘Rook notices (p. 366) include: “ The 
Che.nistry and Testing of Cement’; “The 
Plumbing, Heating, and Lighting Annual” ; 
“Weill-boring for Water, Brine, and Oil” ; 
“Electric Wiring, Fittings, Switches, and 
Lamps” ; “‘ Sewage Disposal Works ” ; “* Town 
Scavenging *’ ; ** Old English Houses of Alms.” 


Our notices of some magazines of the month 
appear on p. 267. 





The ‘Monthly Review of Engineering” 
(p. 369) includes: “The Port of Antwerp” ; 
“Design of Vault Walls”; ‘ Mechanical 
Engineering ” ; and “‘ Notes.” 


The Building Trade Section (p. 373) consists 
of: “ Trade Unions and the Law”; “ Bricks 
and Brickmaking” ; “Slating and Tiling” ; 
“The Institute of Builders”’ ; “‘ Projected New 
Buildings in the Provinces”; “ Government 
Contracts ” ; “ Applications Under the London 
Building Acts,” ete. 


At Carpenters’ Hall on Wednesday last week 
Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds lectured on “ Metal 
Work.” An illustrated report appears on 


’ p. 377. 


The last Thursday lecture at Carpenters’ 
Hall for the present session was on “* Woodland 
Industries,” by Mr. M. C. Duchesne (p. 379). 


In Law Reports (p. 380) will be found: 
“ A Builder’s Covenant and Open Windows.” 


——neeeeeRPenetrrytri 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, Marcu 24. 

Architectnral Association.—A members’ smoking even- 
ing. A collection of drawings executed by English 
students in French ateliers and in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts will be on exhibition. 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—‘‘ The B.A.A. 
Excursion to Holland,” by Mr. A. E. McKewan. 


6.45 p.m, 

. Wallace 
-A., A.B.E., on “The Educational 
Value of Pictures.” 3 p.m. 
Royal a Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Mr. - Adams on “Building Materials.” 


7 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting). 
Lecture on “‘ The Uses of Chemistry in E ing,” 
by Mr. James Swinburne, F.R.S., M. .C.E. 8 p.m. 

London County Council Westmisster Technical Inst: tute 
(Vincent-square, §.W.).—Mr. A. R. Jemmett, F.R.1.B.A., 
on “Town Planning ’’—II. 7.30 p.m. 


, 


Satugpay, Marcu 25, 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to (1) 
New Offices of the United Free Church of Scotland, 
121, George-street; (2) Dome of St. George’s Church, 
Re es (3) Edinburgh College of Art, 
Lauriston-p ‘ 

The Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey.— 
Annual general meeting in the Surrey Archmo! 
Museum, Castle Arch, Guildford. 3.30 p.m. At7 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. a short talk, illustrated by lantern sliies, 
will be given on the work being done by the Association, 

Institution of Municipal and Count Engineers.— 
Western District meeting to be held at orquay. 

Mownpay, Marcu 27. 

Royal Institute of British Architects,—Business meet- 

ing. Election of members. 8 p.m. cay 

yal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Oficers).—Professor Henry Adams on “ Building Sites 
and Local Physical Conditions.” 7 p.m. 

Incorporated Institute of British Desapebers—Dianine 
—_ ” (Oak Room), Piccadilly-circus, 

Royal Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture).—Professor J. A. 


Fleming, M.A., F.R.S., on * & 
Heating "—IV. 8 p.m," pplications of Electric 


THE BUILDER. 


Turspay, Marca 28. 
Royal Ins'itution.-Mr. M. Aurel Stein, C.1.E., o® 
‘Explorations of Ancient Desert Sites in Central Asia 
—II. 3pm. : er 
Institute abc Pesteoes ee oe: 33 eo 
Mr. W. E. F. Crook on “ Roads ar ag 


Nottingham Archetectural a _— a 
Exhibition ~j hee sie submi during the session 
a o p-m, 

Institution of Civii Engineers.—(1) The discussion on 

the following paper will be concluded : “The Electrifi- 
cation of a Portion of the Suburban System of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast * 
Mr. Phili wson, M.Inst.C.E.; (2) the f 
papers will be read: (a) ‘The Improvement of High- 
ways to Meet Modern of Traffic, 
Mr. J. Walker Smith, M.Inst.C.E.; (6) “ Recen 
Development in Road-Traffic, Road-Construction and 
Maintenance,” by Mr. H. P. Maybury, M.Inst.C.E. 
opm. Wepwnespay, Marcu 29, 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall.— Professor W. R. 
Colton, A.R.A., on ** The Decorative Uses of Sculpture.’ 
7.45 p.m, 

Edinburgh Architectural Association (As*ociates’ Mee’- 
tng). —Debate, 8 p.m. 5 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). 
Professor Henry Adams on “ Buildi Construction 
and Sani Planning.” LF yr 

Royal society of Art-.—Mr. G. B. Heming on “ Art 
Education in Jewellery, Goldsmithing, and Allied 


Trades.” 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Foun Planning Exhib tion.—(1) Mr. E. C. H. 
Maidman on “ Cot Homes ™ ; (2) Mr. William David- 
son on “Colour in Street Architecture ”’ ; (3) Mr. T. PF. 
MacLennan on “Architectural Treatment and its 
Relation to Cost.” ~ 4.30 p.m. 

Tucrspay, Marcu 30. 

Architectural Association Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club.—Paper by Mr. H. W. Wills, entitled “ That 
Socialism Means the Extinction of Fine Architecture." 

Society of A tiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Fripay, Marcu 31. 

Royal Inatitution.—Professor H. 8. Hele-Shaw, LL.D., 
F.R.S , on “ Travelling at High Speeds on the Surface 
of the Earth and Above it.’’ 9 p.m. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Archi ects 
(Studeats’ Evening).—(1) ‘* Architectural Sketching,” 
by Mr. B. J. Fletcher : (2) ‘‘ The Planning of Domestic 
buildings,"’ by Mr. Shirley Harrison. 8 p.m. 

Royal sanitary Inst:tute (. ectures for ercieogg 1, sours 
~-Professor Henry Adams on “ Ventilation, Warming, 
and Lighting." 7 p.m. : , 

London County Council Westminster Technical Institute 
( Vincent-square, 8. W.).—-Mr. A. R. Jemmett, F.R.1.B.A., 
on “ Town Planning “'--ITI. 7.30 p.m, 

Institution Sage Engineers (Students’ Meeting). 
Lecture on “ Uses of Chemistry in Engineering," 

by Mr. James Swinburne, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m, 
Saturpay, Apri 1. 

Architectural Association. — Visit to the Royal 
Academy of Music, by permisssion of Mr. Ernest 
George, A.R A. 2 p.m. 


—_ 
o> 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Work of the late John M. Carrere. 


UR inset illustrations this week are 
all of works by Messrs. Carrére & 
Hastings, and are given in con- 
nexion with an illustrated article 
on another page on the life and work of the 
late J. M. Carrére. 


HO 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Vane of St. Peter-upon-Cornhill. 

Str,—The vane of St. Peter-upon-Cornhill 
has recently been taken down for repair, 
giving opportunity for a close inspection and 
measurements. Enclosed is an outline draw- 
ing to l-in. scale. By this it appears that the 
vane is 8 ft. 74 in. in height, and the “ blank ” 
of the key roughly 2 ft. 8 in. square, and the 
diameter of the bow 3 ft. 4 in. It is built 
up of sheet copper gilded. The rod to which 
the “blank ’’ attaches is solid, 1} in. round, 
and probably extends downwards as far as 
the upper limit and attachment of the bow, 
the balustered outline being given to it by the 
addition of sheet copper over it, the 
greatest swelling having a circumference of 
21 in. The whole is brazed together in one 
piece, and works over a@xed spike, which 
penetrates the 4-in. diameter copper tube, 
seen pening through the keybow, as far 
probably as the commencement of the balus- 
tered stem. The weight of the vane is said 
to be 2 cwt. 10 lb. of copper. 

When in position the key forms a con- 
spicuous, though not very graceful, object. 

he wedge-like section of the blank no doubt 
steadies it to the wind. An old print, dated 
1599, in the vestry shows an identical vane 
on the church before the Fire, repeated on a 
slightly smaller scale on the Water Tower 
hard by. I have called attention to similar 
vanes represented in the picture, in the 
National Portrait Gallery, of Sir H 
Dunton, painted in 1596, as on St. Peter's 
ee: at = 7 in my chapter on 
“Vanes’’ in the fort’ ing ‘ lish Iron- 
work,” B. T. Batsford & Co.” we 














[Marcu 24, 1911. 


I am informed that there is som: doubt as 
to whether this may not be the ori+ina] Vane 
saved from the Great Fire, thoug!, the out. 
line of the vane seems rather against this 
The one represented on the brass of Bishor 
Henry Fern, 1661, in Westminster \bhey , 
similarly balustered, and the piercing of 1 
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Weather Vane on St. Peter, Cornhill. 


blank is not incompatible with an early 
XVI Ith-century date. Perhaps some of your 
readers may possess or know of plain keys 
of the dates in question, which would throw 
more light on its precise age. 

J. Svarkre GARDNER. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Damp Wall. 

Sin,—I am much obliged to Mr. Hooper 
for his reply to my letter in the Builder. It 
is true that the damp patches which appeared 
in humid weather during the first and second 
winters dried off very quickly when the 
atmosphere itself became dry, and these | 
attributed to the warm moisture settling on 
the cold walls or, as he says, condensation. 
The patches which appeared recently were on 
outside walls only (which are 9 in. thick and 
solid), and seemed to me to be of a_different 
nature to the earlier dampness, as, unlike that, 
they remained wet for some weeks, although 
the weather had been dry. 

They have now dried off, and I should be 
much obliged if Mr. Hooper would Kindly 
advise me what solution should be used on the 
walls before repapering. P. J. Raw ines. 


Sir,—Would you kindly tell me of any 
liquid that 1 could paint on the outside of @ 
red brick wall of my house that would not 
show and would still keep out the wet. The 
bricks have the appearance of being wet, and. 
I believe, must i rous; the damp shows 
about 1} yds. from the ground up. And also 
anything that I could paint on the inside o! 
the room on nag ane fore having the room 
repapered, the now comes through the 
paper, and gives the room a very unsightly 
ia yee The front of the house s north 
and the side west and in the open. It is about 
forty years since built, and then wii!out 4 
damp course ; there is a cellar under t!\° front 
of the house. “Wer, 

*,* In ‘to Mr. Rawlings and “ Wet"a 
number of firms make transparent silicste fo 
wate outside walls, and also paint for 
internal . Szerelmey’s fluid has been ° 
use for a great number of years aud has 
proved efficient for this In “ Wets 
case the damp appears to rise from the ground, 
and nothing short of cu in @ proper damp 
course will effect a cure.—Eo. 
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PORT OF ANTWERP EXTENSION. 


“PAVING attained in the XVIth 
H century a state of prosperity that 
secured for it the designation “* Dives 
Anwwerpia,’ the city of Antwer 
éutered a gloomy period with the § ed 
ccupation in 1576, and not until the begin 
ung of the XIXth century did it again enjoy 
a revival of industry and commerce. 

Thanks to Napoleon I., who spent about 
‘wo millions sterling in constructing the Grand 
aod Petit Bassins and other works as a menace 
te England, some 2,400 vessels of 135,000 tons 
burden entered the port in 1805, and after 
ttlement of the disputes between Belgium 
ind Holland in 1839 Antwerp has continued to 
crease In prosperity year 
oe bucky perity } y year up to the 

Numerous docks have been constructed since 
the naval harbour of Napoleon was finally 
dedicated to commercial pu . The 
famous Citadel du Sud, built by the Duke of 
dlva in 1567, has been demolished and its 
we appropriated for extension of the docks 
ad city, while the Citadel du Nord has 
ben invaded by the Bassin America, and 
beyond that ancient stronghold an important 
‘mension of the dock system and the city is 
od 0 progress to provide more adequate 

te prs for the ever-increasing trade 

¢ improvements effected duri recen 
ge have consisted mainly in the ruation 
neg dock basins and extension of qua 
vay: Scheldt. These works have alrea y 
wih Ahern nt, and to eo satisfactorily 
the present situation it tee been found 


Necessary to revert 
forward in 185; - the proposal brought 
ot m 1850 by the Belgian engineer, 
US project, which 
Bsn Padi’, ich was approved by the 
the idlowing ae c/o tse, — 
(1) The roc ‘cation of the River Scheldt 
betwee the Oud Kruis Redoubt, 
nae ‘0, at the north, and 
Anstr vel, close to the Bassin 
od Merics, at the south : 
\o) he cons . 


‘ction of quays and land- 


ing-stas on the right bank with 
a 
— depth of 26 ft. at low 


(3) The construction of a dock-canal, 
parallel to the new bed of the river 
and of 486 acres area, to serve as 
an entrance to nine new docks 
branching out from the canal, and 
to be built as required. 

Fig. 1 is a general plan showing the com- 
plete project. The diversion of the Scheldt 
commences at the point where the river takes 
a sudden right-angled bend to the left, the 
new channel proceeding in a gentle curve to 
the point where the original bed again comes 
into line after a devious course along two sides 
of a triangle. The portion of the present 
channel will be shut off by a dam at each 
end, and a junction canal will be formed at 
the northern extremity. The proposal is that 
the sheet of water thus endocked shall be 
used, like the Floating Harbour of Bristol, 
as a part of the general dock system—a pro- 
ject that, when realised, will ultimately lead 
to extensive building operations on both sides, 
and especially on the new island to be formed. 
The enormous accommodation for quays 
on either side of this ready-made dock is 
sufficiently obvious from the plan. 

At first, however, attention will be devoted 
to the construction of quays with railway 
lines and suitable equipment along the right- 
hand bank of the new channel, which can 
readily be placed in communication with 
existing railways, and is close to the pro- 
jected extension of the city. 

The dock extensions to the right of the 
new bed of the river commence at the existing 
Bassitis Intercalaires (the Y-shaped area in 
solid black between Anstruweel and Merxem 
in Fig. 1) and terminate at a series of three 
entrance communicating with the river 
near Oud Kruis Redoubt. The new dock 
eanal will have the average width of about 
900 ft., and at the entrance of each branch 
dock there will be space enough for a vessel 
1,300 ft. long to turn a complete circle on 
its own axis, with room to spare. At the 
north end the circular basin will be formed 
with the diameter of 1,650 ft., partly sur- 
rounded by repairi eng while close 
at hand five graving docks will be constructed. 

At the south a of the dock-canal will be 
placed in communication with the existing 


dock system by means of a new channel at 
the top of the present Bassins Intercalaires. 

The nine new branch docks shown on the 
plan will have the uniform width of 656 ft. 
and vary in length up to 3,936 ft. When 
finally completed they will constitute a most 
important addition to the accommodation of 
the port. It should be noted also that this 
northern extension is situated near the main 
line to Holland, and can readily be connected 
up with the lines affording access to and from 
all _ of Europe. 

he portions of the comprehensive scheme 

outlined above which are now in course of 
construction are denoted by Fig. 2. They 
comprise the following items :— 


(1) Entrance channe] between the existing 
Bassins Intercalaires and the new 
dock-canal. 

(2) The southern end of the dock-canal. 

(3) Two new docks branching out from 
the dock-canal_ 


After the general project had been con- 
sidered by the Administration des Ponts et 
Chaussées the construction of the foregoing 
sections was definitely settled on August 24, 
1908. The tender of Messrs. A. Medaets & 
H. de Clercq, amounting to 535,600/., was 
accepted and the order to commence opera- 
tions was issued on January 4, 1909, the date 
for completion being Jan 3, 1914. 

The contract involves excavation of 
nearly 9,500,000 cubic yds. of material, and 
the construction of quay walls to the extent 
of 18,000 linear ft., of which 1,500 ft. will 
have to be built under water. 

In order to avoid unnecessary interference 
with the use of the existing basins, the specifica- 
tions require that the works shall be executed 
in three sections, which are distinguished in 


Fig. 2. 

Sect. 1 comprises the construction of the 
outer fosse surrounding the site of the dock 
extension, and the excavation necessary for 
the new dock-canal and branch docks, the 
material excavated to be used in the forma- 
tion of a railway embankment, 656 ft. wide 
at top, around the new basins. 

Sect. 2 consists of works between those in 
sect. 1 and the Bassins Intercalaires, and the 
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Fig. 2. Port of Antwerp Extension. 


formation of a dam 328 ft. wide between the 
new and existing basins. 

Sect. 3 includes the completion of the 
channel between the new and existing basins. 

The contractors are now engaged upon 
sect. 1, which covers nearly 400 acres, and 

includes about 15,500 ft. of quay walls. When 
the walls have been built to the level 
+425 metres, and the Gare d’Anstruweel has 
been placed in communication with the 
Bassins Intercalaires by lines passing round 
the site of the new docks, the contractors 
will commence sect. 2; and when the walls 
have attained the level +450 metres water 
will be admitted to the dock-canal and the 
two new branch docks. Finally, after water 
bas been maintained at normal level in the 
new basins for ten days the contractors will 
establish communication between the old and 
new portions of the dock system. 

In view of the magnitude of the operations 
the contractors have installed railway plant 
on a large scale for the transport of materials 
and earth excavated, as well as mechanical 
plant for the work of excavation and concrete 
mixing. Several temporary buildings have 
been erected near the railway and road 
bridges shown at the right hand of Fig. 2. 
These structures comprise a residence for the 
contractors, offices for their staff, offices for 
the engineers of the Ponts et Chaussées, 
motor garage, house for the workshop 
manager, and a water tower 30 ft. high. In 
addition to these, workshops have been erected 
for the maintenance and repair of machinery 
and plant. Here from fifty to sixty men are 
regularly employed, and for their accommoda- 
lion twenty-four cottages have been built 
in the vicinity of the workshops. 

_ Good progress has heen made in the execu- 
tion of the works, and there is reason for 
believing that the whole will be satisfactorily 
completed by the contract date. 

though the first instalment of the general 
project for the development of the port may 
not constitute a very alarming menace to the 
shipping interests of London, it must never- 
theless be taken as a further indication of 
the activity displayed by our friendly rivals 
on the Continent and a suggestion of more 
improvements to follow at Antwerp. After 
a period of stagnation enduring for twenty- 
five years, the Port of London seems to be 
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wearer ee! 


Works now under consideration. 


on the eve of awakening under the auspices 
of the new Port Authority. We hope that the 
present article may have the effect of 
strengthening the case for early action on the 
—— made for regeneration of the obsolete 
dock system now constituting a standing 
reproach to the Thames. 





THE DESIGN OF VAULT 
RETAINING WALLS IN RE- 
INFORCED CONCRETE.—i. 


By A. Hepiey Quick, Assoc.M.Iyst.C.E. 


THE great advantage of a vault retaining 
wall constructed in reinforced concrete over the 
ordinary solid brick or masonry type is the 
increased space which the former construction 
permits in the basement. 

It is not proposed in these articles to deal 
with cost, but to. set forth briely the various 
forms which a retaining wall in reinforced 
concrete for the above purpose may take, 
and then to work out in some detail the calcu- 
lations necessary for its design. 

The forms usually adopted are three in 
number, as shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 

In ye of Fi Lol pos 2 oat vertical 
rtion (A B) resists the e: pressure by actin, 
4 a vertical cantilever, the greatest bending 
moment occurring at “ B,”’ causing tension on 
the left and compression on the right hand side. 
The wall is usually tapered from top down- 
wards, so as to enable it to resist the varying 
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bending moments, a minimum th; 
usual at the top, ste 


1 the portion ¢ B which j 
the “ heel,” ts into and . 
to be oll ory the dead por pe 
resting on the “heel” hel to 
t the overturning tendency pi | by 
tal thrust. In ig. 2 the wall has 
and is consequently less economical 
no advan or help against over. 
received from the earth behind 
construction, however, is used in 
or constructional or other reasons 
able to provide a “ heel,” 
different principle governs the 
where earth pressure jis 
wall slab (A B) acting as 4 
supported at intervals about 
by counterforts (A CB), this slab 
from the top downwards, because 
al the span remains constant the load per 
square foot, and consequently the bending 
moment, increases as the depth becomes greater, 
The counterforts A C B act as vertical canti. 
levers, and resist the total earth pressure acting 
over a length equal to their distance apart, 
centre to centre, in a similar manner to the 


a a He Ht fa 
Hat Peat tt tt 
nealleee 


ABin 1 and 2. 
a three ae the moments about “D” 
of the weight of the wall, its base and the 


dead 
earth filling over the “ heel” (if any) called the 


“ stability moment” must more than counter. - 


balance the “overturning moment” about 

the same t, due to the earth thrust ; usually 

the ratio of the former to the latter, or 
Stability Moment 


Overtarning » Moment 

This ratio, which determines the width 
in Figs. 1 and 2, and of 
in Fig. 3, is called the “ factor of safety,” 

and the above value will be adopted throughout 
B 


of in Fig. 1, and of B D 
in 3 is governed by circumstances, but is 
ak abo 

The 


: 


= 2 


ut 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
ion B D of the base in each case 
act as a cantilever loaded by the upward 
tion causing tension on the under, and 
com on the w side. 
portion C B in the case of Fig. | also acts 
as a cantilever loaded with the dead weight cf 
the earth filling above and in some cases by 
the upward reaction also, usually this 
loading causes tension on the upper and 
com ion on the under side. 
The portion C B in the case of Fig. 3 may, 
negleo ing the fixing at the counterforts, 
as acting as a slab a 
and simply supported at the end C, an 
rt Freight of the earth filling above 
together with the upward earth reaction ; the 
stresses caused by thle loading are complex, and 
will vary in each particular case. 

One great drawback to all reinforced concrete 
——— ing walls is their lightness compared with 
the ordinary solid brick, masonry or concrete 
walls, which usually renders necessary the pro- 
vision of a vertical toe, as indicated at T = 
Figs. J, 2 and 3, to resist the sliding tendency 
caused by the horizontal earth pressure. “— 

Before proceeding to set out the details 0 
calculation it will be necessary to state some 
assumptions that must first be made. 

Although in most cases the area to basen “s 
will ultimately be covered or roofed in, it W 
assumed that the wall and base, — first 
constructed, the shuttering and _ 
removed, and the wall a to do its work in 
resisting the earth pressure as % cantilors 
before the roof is put on; if this method & 
construction is not adopted the vertical 3 
should, in addition, be reinforced #0 »< “= t 
it to act as a beam, the roof and !as¢ — 
the supports. The reaction at the roo 
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vill, however, introduce considerable lateral 
forces on the stancheons rn building, 
and may cause large increases in the stresses on 
the same, which, if this method be adopted, 
must be carefully looked into, in addition. 

In any case, as a precautionary measure, 
it is usual to leave a small between the 
beams supporting the roof and the stancheons of 
the building, so that, in the event of any slight 
movement in the wall, the beams may slide on 
the brackets supporting them, and not cause any 
thrust to be transmitted to the stancheons, as 
indicated in Fig. 4. 

We may now proceed with the design of a wall 
of the type shown in Fig. 1. The projection of 
the basement or vault under the public footway 
allowed by the local authorities varies consider- 
ably, but should the wall come near the kerb 
line, and consequently be liable to an extra 
thrust due to the live load, and vibration caused 
by heavy vehicular traffic, some allowance 
thould be made to compensate for these 
unknown forces. 

This can best be done in the form of a hori- 
rontal surcharge, and a depth of, say, 5 ft. would, 
in most cases, prove quite sufficient ; but where 
the wall is so fituated as only to be subject to 
pedestrian traffic, a surcharge of about 1 ft. 
would probably be ample. 


let angle of repose of material to be retained = @ 
weight per cubic foot ax w Tbe, 


height from base of wall to surcharge = H feet 
» top Ne ah i& hk feet 
depth from paving level to top of wall ... = 2 feet. 


_ Using Rankine’s formula, the pressure (p) 
in pounds per square foot at any depth— 


: ( ~ sin * 
Asx wh 
1 + sin @ 


If we take a soil weighing 120 lbs. per cubic foot, 
wd an angle of repose of, say, 30°, which 
corresponds to a damp, clay soil :— 

on, (LA) i 
120h ~ 120h 4 h ey 
G3) 1 = Wh Ibe 


a (4) 
1 + sn @ l+4 


ot equal to the pressure of a fluid of about 

Wwo-thirds the density of water. 

Ring figure will cover practically all cases 

likely to be met with in practice, and although 

i gives a somewhat higher value than is 

wdopted, yet, in important thoroughfares, with 
i 2vy motor vehicles now in use, and the 

fair of a burst water main, is not unduly 


Pressure in Tbs, per sq. ft. at top = wh 
) 


of wall (see Fig. 5)... 7+ 
in Ibs » i. 
bottom of wa!! (esa Fhe 5. ” 6 7 ws 
Average pressure in Ibs, per _ 
: A Song wall RR : g (H+ h) eq. 3. 
Ol pressure j 
PR ape od 2 Ibs. (P) on one foot 


v 
=(0 +h) (H-thiee 
6 + H as i ¥) eq. 4 
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BC, and dividing by the total area A BC D 


ye BEE )+ FCF) ar— (754 


w 
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wh P 
g (A —hP +5, (H — hp 








ee eq. 5. 


or it may be obtained graphically by drawi 
the earth pressure diagram to scale, extending the 
parallel lines A D and B C in both directions, 
and then making the distances E A and D F 
C, and the distances G B and C H 
A D. Join E H and G F, and the 
tersection, K, will be the centre of 
gravity of the figure through which the total 
earth "xy on “P” acts. This distance up 
base may now be scaled and will be 

found to agree with that given by equation (5). 


unds at the base of 
wall, due to this earth thrust se 


wh w 
= % (H -h? +7 H —hP eq. 6, 


Taking now the case of a vault wall, 
12 ft. deep- below the footway paving eel 
and allowing for pedestrian traffic only, by 
substituting in eq. 4, we find that the total 
pressure on the wal] = 20 (13° — 3°) = 3,200 lbs. 

From - 6 we find the B.M. at the base 
of the wall = 60 (13 — 3)* + 63 (13 — 3) 
= 6000 + 6667 = 12,667 ft. Ibs. 

From eq. 5 the distance of the centre of 
gravity up from the base 

12667 
1 3200 « 3°06 ft. 

Taking the safe allowable stresses recom- 
mended by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects Committee on Reinforced Concrete, 
viz. : 600 Ib. per square inch compression on the 
concrete, 16,000 Ib. per square inch tension on 
the steel, and “m”’ the ratio of the moduli of 
elasticity of the two materials = 15 we find 
that the economical percentage of steel required 
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th “ d ” io 
formula 


= 0°675, and that the effective 
inches for these figures is given by 


d — » He 
= JE oat 


Where M = the B.M. in foot pounds, per foot 
widlli of heien is cue eae ” 


dz a/ 3a = 11} in. may 


And the steel required per foot = 12 x 11} x 
‘00675 = ‘9315 sq. in., or, say, } in. rods iy Pl 
centres, and the thickne-s of the wall over all, 
py 1 in. cover over the rods = 114 + 1} 
= 13 in. 

We shall probably find that at a depth of about 
&& behar Ad ton of as OR cee ction 
rod might be stop and still leave a large 
—— < is should be verified by s 

calculation to the above, the B.M. being 
found at the point where the change in the 
reinforcement is proposed. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


In the presidential address delivered on 
Thursday last week to the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers Mr. Edward B. 
Ellington drew special atteation to that branch 
of engineering in which he and his hearers 
were paricularly interested. prey. i 
William Fairbairn stated in 1859 that when he 
came to London in 1812 “there w no 
mechanical engineers,’’ many records are avail- 
able which make this saying a most difficult 
one to assimilate. 

For instance, a drawing exhibited by Mr. 
Ellington represents a bronze pump, now in 
the British Museum, found at Bolsena in 
Etruria, and attributed to Ctesibus, who lived 
at Alexandria in the IIIrd century z.c. This 
mechanician was probably a contem of 
Archimedes, another early genius w 
name = nn associated with things 
m \y 
A curious find at Silchester not many years 
ago was @ pump on the same principle as that 
of Ctesibus, and dating from the Roman 
occupation. This appliance, although made of 
wood and lead, had evidently been an effective 
force pump, and suggests that force pumps 
were in considerable demand at the time of 
the Roman Empire. There was, in fact, an 
edict published at the period in question 
requiring every citizen of Rome to keep a fire 
engine of some kind in his house. 

Vhile machinery was undoubtedly used in 
constructing the monumental works of Egypt 
and the East, and ancient chariots exhibited 
no mean amount of mechanical! skill, the dawn 
of mechanical engineering was closely 
associated with contrivances for raising water. 
An early example in England supporting this 
suggestion is furnished by the pumping engine 
erected in 1582 under the first arch of old 
London Bridge, and worked by water-wheels 
driven by the rise and fall of the tide, a source 
of power which has attracted considerable 
attention during recent roe 

The difficulty of explaining the difference 
supposed to exist between mechanical and civil 
engineering is rendered practically insuper- 
able by the fact that in reality mechanical 
engineering is merely one branch of civil 
engineering. The Institution of Civil 
Engineers claims to represent all branches of 
the profession, but, as Mr. Ellington pointed 
out, it has become associated in the public 
mind with a particular department of work. 
Moreover, it is not uncommon to 
engineers themselves asserting that there is 
a gulf between civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing. Even Mr. Ellington says, ‘ The 
essence of mechanical engineering is motion, 
while the essence of civil engineering is rest. 
The distinction is quite good in its way, not- 
withstanding the obvious presumption that. 
civil engineers have to do with things belong- 
ag e order of buildings, and not to the 
order of machinery. 
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of extending the Institution building, and two 
or three years ago a site was acquired at the 
corner of Princes-street and Old Queen-street. 
A new building was then about to be com- 
menced, but operations were deferred in order 
to give time for the settlement of plans for 
rebuilding the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in Princes-street. In the meantime, Storey’s- 
gate ‘Tavern has been taken over, thus placing 
the Institution of mechanical engineers in 
possession of the whole frontage in Princes- 
street from Storey’s-gate to Old Queen-street. 
The former obstacle in the way of building 
to a sufficient height has been removed by 
the setting back of the new home of the Civil 
Engineers, but, as Mr. Ellington pointed out, 
has introduced another difficult problem of 
architectural character, that of harmonising 
the elevation of the new building in Princes- 
street with that to be erected for the Civil 
Engineers, and in such a way that the new 
portion shall form an appropriate extension 
of the older part. 

The Council very wisely adopted the policy 
of inviting competitive designs, the four 
submitted having been exhibited at the 
meeting last week. It is probable some 
modifications will have to be made in the 
plans, and part of the new building may have 
to be omitted until the corner premises have 
been cleared away. There can be no question 
as to the-great improvement that will be 
effected by this extension so far as concerns 
the comfort of members and the  con- 
venience of the staff. The Institution will 
possess a home worthy of the important 
branch of civil engineering represented by the 
organisation and constituting a monument far 
more appropriate than a tavern to one of the 
most notable corners in the Metropolis. 

The designs selected by the Council for the 
extension of the building were by Mr. James 
Miller, of Glasgow. 





ENGINEERING NOTES. 


In driving reinforced concrete 
Pneumatic piles, it is custom to use 
Cap for between the pile head and the 


Driving Con- timber “dolly” a cast-iron 
crete Piles. or cast-steel cap filled with 
sand or sawdust for the purpose 
of distributing the force of the blow equally 
over the surface of the concrete. Some 
patentees claim that their piles can be driven 
without the interposition of a special cap, and 
while admitting the general acouracy of these 
claims, we may point out that a good deal of the 
force exerted by the fall of the “ monkey ” is 
wastefully expended in crushing the concrete at 
the extremity. Hence the employment of a 
cap is always advisable. 

The device illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2 is the 
invention of Messrs. de Witt & Aymond, and 
has been used with very satisfactory results in 
driving piles for the foundations of the Madison 
School Building, at Schewsburg, U.S.A. 

This pneumatic driving cap consists essenti- 
ally of a cylinder, inside which is a hollow 
piston. The upper cock shown on the drawings 
is used as an air vent, and the lower cock for 
charging the interior with oil and compressed 
air. The socket at the bottom of the piston 
fits over the pile head, and the socket at the top 
of .the cylinder receives the ordinary timber 
dolly. 

_ Incharging the apparatus a small hand pump 
is employed with a } in. connexion, the end of 
the pump hose being attached to the stop cock, 
while the air vent is left open. The suction end 
of the hose is placed in a receptacle containin 
castor oil and the interior of the cylinder an 














Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 
Pneumatic Pile Driving Caps. 
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piston is entirely filled with oil. Then the vent 

Set ee Tk cobucae eneipiren. 

is rai ut e ‘or 
Castor oil is ee lubrican 





is the insertion of a Babbit metal ring at the 

purpose of cbvisting the ohating whisk oosmnved 
of obvia’ c w 

when both suclasan tn Suna toh ak eed, 





and Supply Com , for a storage of reservoirs 
in the Western G 


be dammed to an 
onl te Cepek Ee ee 
as to form lakes covering nearly 2,600 acres, 
and holding three thousand million cubic feet, 
with a fall of 1,730 ft. The output of electrical 
power will be transmitted to the cotton mills 
and other factories in Bombay, distant some 
45 miles, It is anticipated that the works 
will be completed in two or three years’ time. 


A work of national import- 





New Ship- ance, now in at Low 
Building Yard Walker, near Newcastle-on- 


on the Tyne. Tyne, is the construction and 
equipment of a new shipyard 
for Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., of 
Elswick. For years past, this firm have 
suffered considerable inconvenience in respect 
of contracts for large vessels o to the 
fact that their works are situated - ve the 
igh-level and swing bridges over the river. 
ter full consideration, the company decided 
more than two years ago to build a new shipyard 
at Low Walker. In 1909 they acquired a site 
of some 25 acres and conve this into a yard 
for the equipment of vessels built at Elswick. 
They have more recently leased additional land, 
bringing up the area at disposal to about 100 
acres, with a river frontage of nearly half a 
mile. It is probable that the space available, 
together with the depth and breadth of the 
river, will amply provide for the construction 
and launching of the largest battleships likely 
to be designed for many years to come. 

Before anything can be done in the way of 
actual construction an enormous amount 
excavation and levelling has to be performed. 
The maximum height of the ground is 125 ft. 
above quay level, and it is stated that more 
than 3 million cubic yards of earth, clinker, 
and waste have to be removed, the total cost of 
the preliminary works being estimated at 
500,0007 

The work of excavation is’ now in active 
progress with the aid of eight powerful steam 
navvies, delivering material into 10-ton skips 
carried by suitable trucks, which are run on 
rails beneath cantilever gantries, and there the 
skips are hoisted by four travelling electric cranes 
and the material is tipped into hopper ba 
moored alongside a temporary quay beneath t 
gantries. Each crane is capable of dealing 
with 1,200 tons per hour, and five hopper 
barges have been built for conveying the 


excavated material to the dumping area, distant 
about 11 miles from the site of the new ship- 
building yard. 


The contract for laying-out the establishment 
was let some time to Messrs. Edmund 
Nuttall & Co., of Trafford Park, Manchester, 
at‘the price of about 200,0001., the whole of 
the works having been designed by Messrs. 
Cackett & Burns Dick, FF.R.1.B.A., of New- 
castle. Although a deal of building con- 
struction is included in the works to be executed 
the undertaking is one which most people 
would regard as civil engineering rather than 
architecture, and the fact that its design and 
superintendence have been entrusted to a firm 
of architects is one more illustration of the close 
relationship between the two professions. 


In general tice, the opera- 
. Method of tion of making good teaky 
Making banks in canals is ormed 





down and faced with a layer of concrete, or 
clay puddle covered withearth. Apart from the 
inconvenience caused by of navigation 
this method of procedure is very costly. 







































































































M. Galliot, the chief engineer to the 
gundy Canal, has recently described a “ind 


adopted two on this canal, and which 
appears to have given ect] i 
resulta at io have give hate 


Ite essential feature is the construction “of 

’ concrete sheeting in the banks, ‘as 
illustrated by the eerenring section. After 
trench has ong the towpath 

expose the body of the embankment 
timber sheet bre are driven side by side to » 


t leaks or 
where water id found to percolate. The sa 
afterwards drawn and concrete is poured into 
the space left, forming a thin curtain wall of 
vonerete, which effectually intercepts the 
passage of water. The same piles can be used 
over and over again for treating other sections 
of the bank. Am the advantages of this 

are the ute assurance of water. 

tness even in case the bank should subside, 

from mechanical injury by boathooks 

or and, from the financial standpoint, 

the fact that the superficial area of the sheeting 

usually half that represented by the protection 
doping bank. 





An addition to the metro 
New Electric politan railways of Berlin is 
Railway in represented by the electric 
Berlin. line recently opened between 
Nollendorfer Platz on the main 
east and west line, and the suburb of Schine- 
berg, as shown on the accompanying plan. 
The new railway. is underground, with the 
exception of a — traversing the valley 
occupied by the Stadtpark. It is 3 kilometres 
1 and provided with the five stations of 
Molepdactir Platz, Stadtpark, Victoria 
Luizen Platz, Bayerischer Platz, and Haupt- 
strasse, the latter at Schineberg, close to the 
Circular peers & : 
Serving neighbourhoods with the population 
of about 170,000 inhabitants, the new line has 
ved to be of much convenience, and will be 
extended later to the districts beyond the 
Wannsee Railway, first underground and then 


in a cutting. 

The work of construction was carried out at 
the cost of the Schéneberg municipal council, 
the total outlay ha’ been 700,000/. approx! 
mately. The tunnel the minimum width 
of 6°25 metres, and the height of 3°30 metres. 

The tunnel, whch was seagate aah ws 
and cover compri ootings in 
concrete ime seek ais tod connected by at 
invert, rendered wat by a triple layer of 
impervious material w er the bottom of the 
tunnel is below underground water level 


In the footings are embedded rolled steel 
columns, 1.70 metres apart, and con- 
nected at the top by transverse steel beam# 
carrying an arched concrete roof. 


This method of construction has had the effect 
of keeping down. the weight of the masomy 
lining, aa of abvicting © ique stresses likely 
to oceasion cracking of the concrete. th 

Various difficulties were encountered by te 
contractors, chiefl; owing to the necessity for 
diverting several sewers, and to under 
ground springs encountered. For the et 
of traversing the Stadtpark valley o viel’ 
was built, foundations for this strartere 
having to be carried down below a bed of pes 
in some places as much as 7 metres thick. 
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DE UNIONS AND THE 
TRA bee 


INCE the article under this h 


‘ch appeared im our issue oO 
S siaoy a was written the Court of 
{ppeal have delivered judgment in an appeal 
rom the decision of a judge of the Qaeny 
pivision in the seco Osborne case. From 
what was said in our former article it will be 
remembered that the recto Mr. Osborne, 
having been expelled from the trade union, 
as he alleged, on account of the 

ne had taken against the union in the first 
( was seeking a declaration from 





ed into Qshorne case, a 
wall of te One that his expulsion was illegal and 
8 the ira vires, but that the defendants, the 
e used anion, set up a technical defence that by 
ections reason of the Trade Union Acts the Court 
cll had no jurisdiction to entertain the action. 
abside This technical point was heard as a separate 
thooks point of law on the assumption that the 
point, facts a8 alleged were true, and the Court 
reeting pelow, decided the point against the plaintiff, 
tection holding the trade union to be one whose 

objects were illegal at Common Law, and 
metro that the Courts had no jurisdiction because, 
rlin is in the case of such societies, the Trade Union 
lectric {ct of 1871 by sect. 4 provides that certain 
tween agreements shall not be enforced in the 
e main courts of law, whilst to restore to the 
hone. plaintiff his membership in the union would 


plan, amount to enforcing such an agreement. 


A the The Court of Appeal have reversed this 
valey judgment on both points, the decision of 
- “t either of which in the plaintiff's favour would 
feicle, enable the action to proceed. 
[aupt- In the first place, the Court held that 
‘0 the this society was not one which would be 
illegal at Common Law, as its rules were not 
lation in restraint of trade, and therefore that, 
e has apatt from the Trade Union Acts, the Court 
rill be had jurisdiction ; secondly, that the claim in 
1 the the present case, for a declaration that the 
then resolution expelling the plaintiff was ultra 
a ot res and void and claiming an injunction 
salt restraining the union from acting upon it, 
iaieal, was not a proceeding which, un sect. 4 
width of the Trade Union Act, 1871, the Courts 


- had no jurisdiction to entertain as enforcing 


e cut an“ pr for the application of the 
mass funds of a trade union.” So far it will be seen 
yy aD the decision is in the plaintiff's favour, as his 
er : ution can proceed, and he will now have to 
: = prove the allegations the truth of which 
ie had been assumed for the decision of this 
om preliminary point of law, but the case still 
a ilustrates the unsatisfactory condition of 
trade-union law. There is a difficulty in 
ffect determining in each case whether the objects 
sane ofa trade union are or are not illegal ; there 
ikely we many conflicting decisions on this point, 
und, as in the present case, considerable 
"the ltization is necessitated to decide this 
+ for preliminary point 
\dere Me. the objects are held to be illegal “at 
et vw oe Law, then, although under the 
a mer n now delivered a member of a 
peat union can claim a declaration of 


membership, his right to protection from the 

Courts will cease there, as the Courts, under 

ee eet, 4 of the Act, cannot enforce any agree- 

# oral which gives him any actual right to, 
efit in, the society's 

In this case. as the union has been held 

~ ep be an illegal society at Common Law, 

= therefore outside the Trade Union Acts, 

yo 0.0 presumed, the Courts will have 

Intisdiction to enforce any contract 





to the funds and benefits, but, this being the 
rer 8 Obvious that the law furnishes the 
10 fra ons «with a direct incentive so 
. frame their rules that the societies may 
nd illegal at Common Law and have 
a h Protection of the Trade Union Acts. 
¢ Whole position is so 


ractionl Iisei.i.... unsatisfactory, that 
a legis! tion dealing with the law 
"é to traic unions ia urgently needed. 
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BRICKS AND BRICK-MAKING 
MATERIALS. 


Ar a meeting on the 9th ult. of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors a paper was 
read by Mr. W. G. Buck, Licentiate R.LB.A., 
Architect and Civil Engineer, of Sheffield, 
on “ — pe Brick-maki Materials.” 
After with geographical distribution 
and Rocmee enation he referred to 
chemical composition, and said :— 

“The chemical and mineral composition of 
brick earths varies considerably between well- 
defined lines, Practically all brick earths are 
composed of silica alumina and water, with a 
small proportion of iron and other impurities, 
but the proportion of silica to alumina varies 
considerably ; also in some cases there is a large 
proportion of free silica, and in others the silica 
is combined with the alumina, forming a com- 
pound. In some clays the proportion of silica 
is as much as 88 per cent. or even 90 per cent., 
and in others as low as 45 per cent. ; the propor- 
tion of alumina varies between about 45 per 
cent. and 20 per cent. 

I have referred to iron as an impurity. 

A typical china clay consists approximately 
of silica, 45 per cent. ; alumina, 44 per cent. ; 
iron oxide, } per cent.; lime and magnesia, 
1 © ag cent. ; and water, 9} per cent. A clay of 
this purity is far too rare and valuable for 
ordinary brick-making, and as nearly all the 
more impure clays contain iron, the brick- 
maker persuades you that red is the proper colour 
for a brick, and when this fashion has become 
thoroughly established, the iron, which I 
referred to as an impurity, becomes an all- 
important necessity. This usually is in the 
form of an oxide, and here, again, the quantity 
and proportion varies considerably, but for a 
good red brick the proportion varies from about 
5 per cent. to 8 per cent. 

phe is usually present to the extent of 2 per 
cent. or 3 per cent., and in some clays there are 
small quantities of soda, potash, and magnesia. 

The chemical analysis of a brick earth is 
important to the scientific expert, but it is by 
no means a sure and sufficient guide to the 
method of manipulating the material. 

It tells the proportionate quantity of each 
constituent, but it does not tell the state in 
which it exists in the earth, whether free, or 
chemically compounded with one or more of 
the other constituents, and, therefore, in addi- 
tion to the chemical analysis, it is well to know 
something of the mineral constitution of the 
material. ae 

In the formation of the clay, two principal 

have been in operation, one the 
chemical decomposition of the rocks, the other 
the mechanical abrasion, and the material 
resulting from the same rocks by each process 
will be very different in its constitution. The 
importance of this to the brick-maker lies in the 
fact that the behaviour of the compound may 
be very different to the behaviour of the free 
elements when submitted to high temperatures. 

In the clay pit there are different ways of 
winning the material, and the method depends 
upon circumstances—if the clay is uniform, a 
steam excavator will be more economical than 
hand labour, but in many cases the material 
varies at different parts of the workings, more 
especially at different depths of the strata, and 
it is only by judicious mixing that the best 
results can be obtained. 

The material is filled into corves and conveyed 
by endless rope or other appliance to the place 


of manufacture. 

The will depend largely upon the 
material, and I will divide it into three methods 
—viz., plastic, semi-plastic, and semi-dry ; the 
plastic may again be subdivided into two 
methods of manufacture, one in which the 
material is crushed wet between rolls, and the 
other in which it is pum into dust and after- 

in a 
"The of fay methods is suitable for a 
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by pressure from behind in a column of clay 
about 9} by 4} on to a receiving tabie ; it is then 
forced sideways through a number of wires 
stretched 3 in. apart, which cut the column of 
clay into bricks 3 in. thick. These are called 
wire-cut bricks, and are frequently rough and 
somewhat out of shape. In many yards these 
clots poe under a press which greatly improves 
the shape and appearance of the brick, and a 
pone may be again repressed for facing 
ricks. 

In the other plastic process the shale is tip 
into a revolving pan with heavy rollers, after 
the style of a mortar mill, but with a portion of 
the bottom perforated ; as the shale is ground 
fine enough it falls through the perforation into 
@ pit underneath, from there it is taken in 
elevators to the top of the building and thrown 
on to screens; that which goes through falls into 
the dust chamber and the remainder is con- 
veyed back into the pan to be further ground. 
From the dust chamber the material falls by 
gravitation into the mixer, where sufficient 
water is added ; it is gradually worked by the 
mixing process into the pug mill and forced out 
in clots as before described. 

In the semi-plastic process the shale is dealt 
with in exactly the same way as to grinding 
and screening, but less water is added in the 
mixer, and, instead of the clay being forced 
out of the pug in a continuous column, it is 
forced into boxes the required size, from which 
it is conducted to a press where it is finished. 

The semi-iry process is the same as to 
grinding and screening, but the dust is kept 
sufficiently moist to go together under pressure, 
and instead of passing through a mixer, the 
damp dust is forced into boxes the required 
size, and afterwards finished in a press. 

In all these the work is entirely 
done by machinery, and from the time the shale. 
is tipped into the pan it need not be touched 
until it is delivered from the press, finished, 
except that in the case of the plastic and semi- 
plastic process it is usual for someone to keep an 
eye on the mixer and see that the supply of 
dust and water is properly regulated. 

Where the material is suitable I think the 
plastic made brick is erally stronger and 
more durable than ths others, but much depends 
on the drying and burning. 

When the bricks are taken from the press thev 
are usually dried before setting in the kiln, and 
the most usual method is to set them for two or 
three days on a floor artificially heated, but 
many of the more up-to-date yards are provided 
with tunnel or track dryers—in these yards the 
bricks, when taken from the press, are stacked 
on specially designed cars. These cars, running 
with flanged wheels on tramway metals, are then 
sen into the dryer. The tracks through the 

Tyers are set at an easy gradient so that the 
cars will pass along by gravitation. The dryer 
should be of sufficient capacity to hold about 
three or four days’ make, and as cars are put in 
at one end a similar number are taken out at 
the other, but each car has taken three days to 
pass through. These dryers are heated to the 
required temperature (generally from 100° 
to 150° Fahr.) by exhaust steam in iron pipes 
below the tracks, and the saturated air is 
taken off either by a mechanically-driven fan 
or by a specially designed upcast shaft. 

When the bricks come out of the dryer ther 
are taken, still on the cars, straight into the 
kiln, and there they are unloaded and set ready 
for burning. 

The burning is necessarily a very important 

of the manufacture, and requires con- 
siderable experience and skill to good and 
uniform results. There are a number of highly 
technical problems—such as the exact tem 
ure at which the combined water can be 
riven. off ; the temperature at which the par 
cyan ibeoctael clear ant weeetiiae 
o n ; the action o hur other impuri 
tice “in the fuel; and a hundred and one les« 
prominent, but hardly less important, details. 

A good all-round brick is produced when the 
bulk of the material is infusible at the temper» 
ture employed, and a small percentage i. 
fusible to partially run, so as to cement. 
the infusible particles firm, 
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much with different clays, varying ly 
between about 1,800° Fehr. and oat" tube, 
but in most cases the b of common bricks 
is regulated by rule of , observation 
rather than by scientific appliances. 

Segar cones are small pyramids of clay of 
varying proportions. These, according to 
their mixture, are known to fall at certain tem- 
peratures, and are often used in burning better- 
class to enable the burner to get greater 
uniformity in the finishing temperatures. 

The finishing temperature is not, however, the 
only point of importance. The regular raising 
of the temperature, not too quick nor too slow ; 
the regular distribution of the heat and the 
volume of air admitted through the fires are 
points of _ importance to the quality and 
colour of bricks. 

The red colour depends upon the oxidation of 
the iron at a certain temperature, and if that 
temperature is passed with a smothered fire and 
insufficient oxygen the proper colour can never 
be obtained. 

In the burning of blue bricks, after the 
moisture has been driven off, the air should be 
excluded as much as possible to prevent the 
oxidation of the iron. 

I have mentioned that the bricks are dried 
before being set in the kiln, but when they are 
dried as much as possible at comparatively low 
temperature, they still contain combined water, 
in some cases equal to as much as 10 per cent. or 
even 15 cent. 

This has to be separated and drawn off in the 
kiln, and requires great care and patience. 

It takes much longer in some clays than in 
others, and, though a fairly high temperature is 
required, the burner must be careful not to 
allow the outside of the brick to become vitrified 
before all the water is driven off from the centre, 
otherwise the brick will swell or burst and be 
useless. 

Although in most cases bricks are dried before 
being set in the kiln, in the semi-plastic and 
semi-dry methods of manufacture they are 
sometimes set in the kiln direct from the press. 
In this case the whole of the drying is done in 
the kiln, and it is, of course, necessary that the 
green bricks are strong enough for the bottom 
courses to carry the superincumbent weight 
without crushing. 

There is a great difference in the shrinkage of 
clays after the bricks leave the press. 
some clays will finish at the same size at which 
they leave the press, others will shrink as much 
as 10 per cent., and consequently have to be 
made 10 in. long and 5 in. wide to finish 
9 by 44. The amount of this shrinkage depends 
Bg the accurate mixing of the clay, and 
upon the uniformity of the temperature of 
burning. Thus, in dealing with a clay that has 
a large amount of contraction, it is not easy to 
get exact uniformity of size in the finished brick. 

There are nearly as many varieties of kiln as 
there are brick yards. I will only mention the 
open clamp to say that it is extravagant and 
ineffectual, and only to be justified in purely 
temporary circumstances. Of kilns I will only 
mention two types with which I am most 
familiar, and these, though liable to innumer- 
able modifications, embrace nearly all that is 
effectual and economical; they are called 
generally down-draft kilns and continuous kilns. 

The down-draft kilns are rather extravagant 
in fuel, and are used mostly for requiring 
-a high temperature, or a muffled heat, or that 
have to be salt glazed. 

For the burning of common and red-facin 
bricks the continuous kiln, which was first built 
in this country about 1857, has become almost 
a necessity ; usually either circular or oblong, 
with rounded ends, it consists of a continuous 
barrel arch 16 ft. or 18 ft. wide and 8 ft. or 9 ft. 
high in the centre, divided theoretically into 
twelve, or fourteen, or sixteen chambers, each 
with a wicket hole and separate flue or flues 
connected with the main flue. 

The main flue is sometimes along the centre 
of the kiln, but more often underneath the outer 
wall and connected with a chimney; the flue 
from each chamber can be shut or opened by a 
damper, and each chamber will hold about 
20,000 bricks. 

Four or five chambers will be on full fire, four 
cooling, four or five drying. One setting, one 
empty, and one drawing ; every twenty-four or 
thirty hours the damper in front of the fire is 
opened, causing the fire to travel on to the next 
chamber, and the fire is allowed to die out in a 
chamber behind. 

The fires are fed from the top, through small 
oles in the arch. For common bricks it is usual 
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resistance to crushing, and this 

different bricks that have come 

notice, as widely as from 83 tons to 1, 
square foot. 

Of the qualities I have mentioned, I 
durability is of the first importance, and 
same time it is the most difficult to test. 

The chemist can analyse and tell us t 
probable effect of exposure to weather ; 
expert can, by various methods, arrive at 
resistance it will offer to abrasion. He 
soak, and freeze, and dry, and repeat the 
tion twenty or even thirty times, and tell us 
erosive effect his experiments have had on 
surface of the brick. But the only really reliable 
test of durability is time—time spent in the 
exact conditions of climate and atmosphere, 
with its various and ever-varying impurities. 

As to appearance, I must be careful. If 
there are thirty architects in the room there 
will probably be thirty different opinions as to 
the colour and general appearance of the brick 
that will form the most artistic brickwork, 

A brickmaker may be using all his resources 
and concentrating his effort to produce bricks of 
exactly uniform colour, and an architect, who 
has to use them, may tell him they would look 
better if they varied a little, 

Though I do not propose to express any 
opinion on the artistic merit of different kinds of 
brick, I think, perhaps, you would like me to say 
something about their more common defects. 

All red bricks are liable to scumming in the 
kiln, but the dryer the bricks are before they 
are set in the kiln, the less pronounced is the 
discolouration ; though, as they can never be 
perfectly dry, it is not possible to entirely avoid 
the defect in this way. 

The gasses in the kiln are usually heavily 
charged with moisture containing sulphur and 
acid impurities given off from the fuel, the brick 
oil, and the clay ; these deposit on the exposed 
surface of the brick and form a light-coloured 
scum which, when burnt, becomes a permanent 
discolouration. 

The plan usually adopted to avoid this is to 
place the bricks exactly face to face in the kiln, 
and where the faces touch each other the natural 
colour of the bricks is obtained. 

Although some makers try to burn headers 
in this way as well as stretchers, it is not so 
easy, and in many yards a proportion of the 
bricks are dipped in, or brushed over the ends, 
with tar, oil, or starch paste when set in the 
kiln. The scum then deposits on this coating, 
and this eventually burns off and leaves the 
surface of the brick its natural colour. 


Efflorescence. 


A more difficult defect to deal with is the 
efflorescence which appears on the surface of 
the brick after it has been drawn from the 
kiln. It is possible for this to be caused by 
minute proportions of acid or saline impurities 
in the clay, but in the great majority of cases 
it is due to external influences. 

If you take a quantity of bricks that are 
chemically perfect when drawn from the kiln, 
(ious aupaed to tee wali ar mies leave 

m exposed to the weather, i uall 
absorb moisture, and with it soluble eg from 
the floor; when these bricks are afterwards 
exposed to the intermittent wet and dry of our 
climate these salts will be brought to the surface 
by evaporation, and there form a crystalline 
deposit, which, though it may be very beautiful 
under the microscope, is a great source of 
trouble to everyone connected with the building. 

There are a variety of ways in which 
become impregnated ; impurities in the mortar 
are a very usual cause of the trouble. Concrete 
Se Gate ee 

uildings, ti ve erected several years, 
where each concrete floor is outlined on the 
elevation with this crystalline efflorescence on 
the bricks. 
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charged with chemical on” 
are soluble Pao go mpuri- 


another defect to w bricks are liable. th; 
is often vated by absence of, or reer Fy 
damp- course, and shows itself mon 


frequently in retaining walls or { 
where there is no provision to prevent the es 


from rising out of the ground 





SLATING AND TILING: 
NEW METHODS OF MEASUREMENT. 
ComMMENTS BY A ProvinciaL Surveyor, 


In the Builder for December 31, 1910, is 
given a report of some “ revised methods of 
measurement ’’ agreed to and adopted in 


The following “‘ comments ”’ are offered, not 
by way of adverse criticism, but merely for 
consideration by those interested, genera| 
uniformity in measurement being undoubtedly 
desirable, particularly from an estimator’s 
point of view. 

It is not clear whether it is intended to 
state the several items separately in linea! 
feet, or to super. them up and add them to 
the general area, as was formerly done. 

In his own practice the writer rejected the 
old method of —— measurement for 
eaves and cuttings long ago, because one and 
the same width could not properly apply to 
tiles and different sizes of slates, and was 
therefore misleading and liable to cause 
disputes. He adopted lineal measurement 
instead, and suggests it is a better way. 

The first paragraph, respecting “general 
area of slating,’’ is as it should be, and is not 
new. 

That on ‘‘eaves’’ only — length to 
be stated. The allowance for width is a 
matter for the estimator’s judgment. It does 
not in any case exceed the “ gauge.’ 

That on “ — also requires a state- 
ment of length only. The width “if square” 
may be anything not exceeding 6 in., and if 
“‘raking’’ will vary in the courses from 
nothing up to 15 in. or even 18 in. The 
question whether slate and a half is used only 
affects the price, not the measurement. 

‘Top edge’’ is an addition to former 
custom, and a proper one. Labour in cutting 
will be necessary to one course or two. 
Waste—in Countess slating—will not exceed 
3 in. in width, and there may actually be a 
gain in measurement up to 6 in. in width. 

“Square Abutments.’’—Lineal measure- 
ment only should be given, and the width left 
to the estimator; it cannot exceed 6 in. wide. 

“Circular Cutting.”—The width cannot be 
constant, therefore length only should be 
stated. 6 Wide like the! 

r i utting.”"—This, like tha 
verges, will or is the courses and be apy 
width up to 15 in. or 18 in., so the length 
raking "Gutting. This, like that at 

ng.”’—This, like 
v ww wary ix the courece and be a 
width up to 15 in. or 18 in., so the | 
only should be stated. 

iY, "The same pemarks, as hd 
raking cuttings ly to both sides o 
valley, except that the waste is rather less, 
the measurement of roof area being invaria 
taken to the centre of the valley, althoug 
the slates do not meet by several inci 
Here, again, “ * should cover the aile™ 
ence if a atl ee halt” slates are used, 
not measurement. the new method h 
valley with mtth-anda-hall slates on 
sides would be measured—the leng‘h by 3 ft. 
—as extra over the general surface measure- 
ment. This is m . rks 

“Hips and Angles."—The above rem, | 
on val eys, except as to reduced waste, 
sd 0 ioe Detting a This should only be 

° . eo, rdinary cut! 
given in addition to the o 
when it is “exposed,” and not when © 


by lead or other . — 
"Ridge, Hip Coverings.”—These * 

as former. 

a ie - 
The Bs Pasay. Bectheds in the “revised 


methods” are given the same for tiles 
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for affiliation from the Master Decorators 
dered, and 4 was —t bene = 
to the same, 1 
anew sap towards unity in the trade. 
Various items of interest to the trade were 
discussed. Mr. F. J. Gorham, builder and 
entractor, of Point Hill, Greenwich, was 
elected a Member of the Association. Messrs. 
W. Bloore & Son, timber merchants, of 
South Lambeth-road, were elected Associate 
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THE BUILDER. 


er the agreed Form of Contract, and hopes, 
in due to formulate proposals for 
alterations to clauses bearing on the sub- 
ject, which will be subsequently submitted to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 

Four lectures on rg connected with 
the building industry have been delivered 
during the past winter, and have been greatly 
a iated by all those who heard them. 
‘Uke grateful thanks of the Institute are aue 
to the gentlemen who so kindly placed their 
experience and talents at its disposal, viz., 
Mr. Moritz Kahn, Mr. H. Frankl Murrell, 
A.R.1.B.A., Professor Beresford _Pite, 
F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. James 8. Holliday. 

The thanks of the Institute are due to their 
representatives acting as Examiners in 
Techno Messrs. Fred. Higgs, F. G. 
Rice, G. Bird Godson, and Edmond J. Hill. 

The Council regrets that the medals in 
brickwork and masonry which were offered at 
the South Kensington Technological Examina- 
tion could not be awarded owing to there 
being no entries for the practical examination 
in either of those trades. The carpenters’ 

ls and money prizes, however, were duly 
awarded, and, in addition, a special gold 
medal was placed at the disposal of the 
Carpenters’ mpany in connexion with their 
examinations in carpentry and joinery. 

Occupation of the new offices, Koh-i-Noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C., took place in 
September, and the improved accommodation 
is much appreciated by the Staff and by all 
who use them. Members are invited to make 
use of the rooms for the purpose of appoint- 
ments, consultations, or arbitrations. 

The Council invites gifts of books from the 
members in order that the usefulness of the 
library may be extended. The Council thanks 
the President for his generous gift of a book- 
case and also case for medals, and Mr. Joseph 
Randall for his gift of books. 

The following grants were made during 
the t year from the 1.0.B. Benevolent 
Fund :—(1) Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 
50l.; (2) Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion, 101. 10s.; (3) Provident Institution of 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works, 
102. 10s.; (4) Builders’ Foremen’s Association, 
102. 10s. 

The annual dinner held at De Keyser’s 
Royal Hotel on January 24, 1911, was 
attended by a large gathering under the chair- 
manship of the President. 

It was with deep regret that the Council 
learned of the death of the late J. Howard 
Colls, and desire to put on record the sense 
of loss that they have thereby sustained and 
their appreciation of the talents and character 
of their late respected colleague.” 

The following offcers, etc., were elected 
for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. 
James 8. Holliday (Messrs. Holliday & 
Greenwood, Ltd.) ; Vice-President, Mr. F. G. 
Rice (Messrs. Rice & Son); Treasurer, Mr. 
Jas. Carmichael, J.P.; Hon Auditor, Mr. 
G. C. Hudson (Messrs. Hudson Bros.). 

To fill vacancies on the Executive 
Council:—Mr. Walter Lawrence, jun. 
(Messrs. Walter Lawrence & Sons): Mr. 
Ralph J. Holliday (Messrs. Holliday & 
Greenwood, Ltd.); Mr. Samuel Smethurst, 
J.P. (Messrs. S. & J. Smethurst, Ltd., Old- 
ham); Mr. Edmond J. Hill (Messrs. Higgs 
& Hill, Ltd.). 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Fredk. Higgs (Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs) for 
his able and energetic discharge of the duties 
attached to his office of President during the 
last twelve months. 

Votes of thanks were also given to the 
Treasurer (Mr. Joseph Randall), and to the 
Hon. Auditors (Mr. P. N. Cowlin, of Messrs. 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol), and Mr. Eric M. May, 
of Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Durtine the past month the following tenders 
have been accepted by the Departments 
named: —- Admiralty (Works Department) : 
Erection of new coastguard station, Totland, 
Isle of Wight—Mr. W. White, Clovelly Yard. 
Freshwater, Isle ? wees erection = 

i at Crombie, 3B. Messrs. 3 
Bruce & Son, 25. Greenside-place, Edinburgh. 
War Office: Alterations and additions to 
Brigmerston Farmhouse — Messrs. W. E. 
Chivers & Sons, Devizes; conversion of 
canteen into sergeants’ —_ Horfield 
Barracks, Bristol—Mr. A. Car . Redruth. 
Cornwall; erection of annexes to married 





Shorncliffe— Messrs, ‘ 
ghts, Dover; ditto at Sheer- 
Harris, Rampartstreet, Shoe- 





Sons, Western Hei 
ness—Mr. A. J. 
bur: i 





é 
pa 


barrack blocks, stabies, 
rracks, Redford, Edinburgh—Mr. 
, Lauriston gardens, Edin- 


Cement — Barron's 
Lloyd’s-avenue, 
Manufacturers, 8, 
E.C.; Messrs. Peter Bros., 72, 
58.W. Crown Agents 
(two contracts) — M 





Associated Portland 
Lloyd’s-avenue, 
Victoria-street, 
for the Colonies: Cement 
easrs. Peter Bros., 
Associated Portland 
Lloyd’s-avenue, 
y, 6, Lioyd’s- 





Cement Manufacturers, 
E.C.; Barron’s Cement Com 
avenue, E.C. Office of Works: 
alterations to Royal Pavilion 
camp—Messrs. Chapman, Lowr 
Ltd., Grayshott, Hants; post- 
; Bromley, Kent—Mr. J. W. Ellingham, 
i station sorting-office at 
. Storrs, Sons, & Co., Lid., 
sanitary annexes, 
zh Castle—Messrs. 


ermitage Park, Lochend- 
extension at Kilburn sorting- 


. Lawrence & Sons, Ltd., 15, 
alterations and 


& Co., Connaught House, 
enlargement of post-office, 
ngham— Messrs. 


et ee ae 
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y, & Puttick, 
extensions to 
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Chester—Messrs, W 
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Johnston Terrace, Edinbur 
T. Millar & Co, H 
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Messrs J. Stro 
Marble Arch, 
Smethwick, Birmi 
& Sons, Highfield-road, Blackheath 
ment of South Shields post-office 
Gilbert Park, Tynemouth-road, North 
; extension, Watford County Court— 
Patrick. Point-pleasant, 
marbie work, Nationa] 


ee 
evesecgirth 


ham; enlarge 


Wandsworth, S.W.; 
Gallery — Messrs. 
Imperial Works 


, Kennington Oval, 8.E.; 
y to Ambassador’ 


s Court, Bucking- 
rs. Hart, Son, Peard. & 
Charing Cross-rcad, W.C.; 
and casements in connexion with 
District Post Office exten- 
Humphries, Jackson, & Ambler, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C.: 
etal work, eto., at British Museum 
. Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., 


Museum extension— 
Bros., Ltd., St. Helens, 

glazing, British Museum extension 
Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd., 16, 
Finsbury. Metropolitan Police: Er 
Blackheath-road, S.E.—Messrs. 
15, Park-street, 
Commissioners of Woods: New 
pairs to house and buildings at 
eshire—Mr. T. Shallcross, Ash- 
Commissioners of Public 
n Castle, additions and 


Co., Ltd., 138, 
sashes 
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Western Central 
sions— Messrs, 
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extension— Messrs 
55, Lionel-street 
i Messrs. Pilkington 


Fotheringham, 


cottage and re 
Delamere, Ch 
ton, near Chester. 
Ireland: Dubli 
alterations to Vice-R. 
Messrs. H. & J. Martin. Ltd., 
street, Dublin; and Messrs, J. 3 
Ltd., 55, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEws. 











ST. MARY'S CHURCH, HITCHIN. 

The south aisle roof, wh 
on by Mr. Walter Milla 
being in a very dange 


ich has been reported 
rd, the architect. as 
rous condition, is to be 
The contractor is Mr. F. 


PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF HORFIELD PARISH 


It has been decided to en! 
Horfield Parish Church. 
suggested consisted af 
and south transepts, 
Chapel the full 


arge and reseat 
The enlargements 
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E.C. and Excelsior 
Rollins street, 8. E. 
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THE LATE SIR JOHN AIRD’S ESTATE. 

The estate of the late Sir John Aird is 

rovisionally proved at 1,100,000. He has 
ket eft specific bequests and legacies to his two 
eons and six daughters and near relations, 
also to his servants, with legacies of 1,000/. to 
each of the principa: four members of his staff 
ag 250/. each to five other members of his 
8 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the ‘applicants are given between 
parentheses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Fulham.—Cinematograph building on the 
site of Nos. 260 and 262, North End-road, 
Fulham (Mr. J. 8S. Beard for Messrs. Claver- 
ing & Beck).—Consent. 

Islington, East.—Workshop building at the 
rear of No. 42, Mildmay-park. Islington, to 
~ aaah ayes ey ward _ C. Plumley for 

r. ” —Re 


Strand.—Six jamie q ee at the pro- 
London Opera House, Recalls (Mr. 
Crewe).—Consent. 


Wandsworth. — No. -24, Streatham-place 
ne (Messrs. Herring, Son, & Daw).— 


nsent. 

Wandsworth.—Building on the western side 
of Merton-road, to abut also upon the 
northern side of Standen-road, Southfields 
(Mr. F. 8. Swales).—Consent. 

Width of Way. 

Hozton.—Workshop at the rear of Nos. 
103- ae 3 Shepherdess-walk, Hoxton (Messrs. 
Bull & Esdaile for the London Pipe Com- 
pany).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, ‘South. —Brick, iron, and con- 
crete subway to connect the premises of Messrs. 
Maple & Co., Ltd., on the northern and 
southern sides of Beaumont- place, St. Pancras 
(Mr. S. G. Castleman for Messrs. Maple & 
Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Deptford.—Building to abut upon ‘the north- 
western side of Rokeby-road, Deptford; and 
the south-western side of Lewisham High-road 
(Mr. J. Sutcliffe for the Deptford Metropolitan 
Borough Counci!l).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Porch at No. 
82, Eaton-mews North, Westminster (Mr. W. 
Sarel for the Dowager Marchioness of Sligo). 
—Consent. 


St. Pancras, North.—Conservatory building 
at Millbrook House, Millfield-lane. Highgate 
(Mr. H. Goodchild for Mr. T. C. Tatham).— 
Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
Paddington, North.—Hoarding on the south- 
western side of. Edgware-road, Paddington, to 
abut also upon the north-western side of Cuth- 


bert-street (Messrs. H. F. Webb & Co.).-—- 
Refused. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—Wood and 


iron building of a temporary character at 
the premises of the Motor Spirit Direct Supply 
Company, , on the northern side of 
Grosvenor-road, Westminster (Mr. W. Bolger 
for the Motor Spirit Direct Supply Company, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Wood and iron shed at No. 
29, Wyatt Park-road, Streatham-hill, to abut 
upon the western side of Daysbrook-road 
(Messrs. Chapple & Utting for Mr. H. W. J. 
Comerford).—Refused. 

Westminster.—Iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to the Knightsbridge Palace Hotel, 
Knightsbridge (Mr. P. Hoffmann).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Wood and iron building at 
No. 2224, Vauxhall Bridge-road, Westminster 
(Mr. R. Hilman forthe Old Times Furnishing 
Company).—Refused: 

Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Construction. 

Peckham.—Wooden gantry and a 
building in front of the premises of Mesers. 
C. H. Glover & Co., Ltd., on the western 
side of Hatcham-road, Peckham (Messrs. C. H. 
Glover & Co., Ltd.). —Consent. 


ooden 


roof ventilators, — 


THE BUILDER. 


Line of Fronts and Space at Rear. 
Hackney, South.—Nos. 142 and 144, Lauris- 
ton-road, Hackney (Mr. R. G. Bare for Mrs. 
Meadway). 
Projections and Alteration and Conversion of 
Buildings. 
Lambeth, North.—Architectural projections 
and balconies at Nos. 95 to 113, Stgmford- 
street, Lambeth, and the conversion of Nos. 
95 and 97, 99 and 101, 105 and 107, 109 and 
111, Stamford-street, from 


ht = dwelli 
houses into four separate buildings (Mr. 
Parsons).—Consent. 
Space at Rear. 


Islington, East.—Two-story stable buildings 
at the Legard Laundry, approached out of the 
western side of Legard- . Islington (Mr. 
J. H. Sheen).—Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plans, 


Southwark, West. — No. 72, Lant-street, 
Southwark (Messrs. F. C. Trafford & Son).— 


Consent. 
Formation of Street. 
ng West.—New street for carriage 
traffic lead out of the settee side of 
Baleteuteneeek Islin (Mr. J. Pain-Clark 
for Lord Islington). ‘onsent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 
City of London,— Nos. 18, 19, 
Holborn-viaduct, City, with No. 
viaduct (Mr. 
Viaduct 


and 20, 
21, Holborn- 
W. E. Clifton for the Holborn 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

City of London. —' Openings, fitted with 
louble armoured doors, between Nos. 9 and 
10, Whitefriarsstreet and No. 30, Bouverie- 
street, City (Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., for 
the News of the World Newspaper Company). 
—Consent. 

City of London. — Opening between the 
premises known as Nos. 34-38, Little Britain, 

and Nos. 92-94, Bartholomew-close, City, and 
og premises on as Nos. 39-41, Little 
Otte of Lntva-Opang teh 

ity o 0 n ing, Of @ larger size 
than that permitted by. the eaid section, in the 
basement of the premises of Messrs. Lever 


Brothers, Geesenere: Upper Thames-street, 
City (Messrs. ubitt & Co.).—Consent. 
Holborn.—No. 52, Great Queen-street and 


Nos. 14 and 15, New-yard,. Holborn (Mr. 
W. H. Ansell for Messrs. Swanser & Son).— 
Consent. 

Holborn. — Brewery_ premises, No. 268, 
Tottenham Court-road Holborn, with premises 
situated in New-street and Dyott-street (Mr. 


W. F. Foster for Meux’s Brewery Company, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 
Lambeth, North.—Nos. 227 and 229, West- 


Lock- 


Hanover-square.—Gamage-Bell 
Motor Cab Company, © Commercial-road, 
Pimlico (Mr. C. W. ret ER —Consent. 

St. Pancras, East.—F.I.A.T. Mator Cab 
Company’s King’s Cross depot, Pancras-road, 
St. Pancras (Messrs. Burton & De Bertodano 
for the F.I.A.T. Motor Cab Company, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Cubical Extent and Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Nos. 143-7, Fenchurch- 
street, City, with No. 148}, Fenchurch. oe 


(Mr. E. B. Ellis for the Langbourn 
Estate oo used. 


minster Bridge-road. Lambeth (Messrs. 
harts, Ltd.).—Consent 
St. George, 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERGAVENNY.—Workhouse (11,500/.); Mr. 
W. H. P. Scanlon, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Abergavenny. 

Bargoed (Mon.).—Hotel (3,5007.); Mr. 

Vicar, St. 


Ward, Bargoed. 
Barnfield —Church  (4,0007.) : 
Paul’s, Barnfield. 
Berwick.—Public hall; Mr. Lyall Gordon, 
Berwick. 
Birkenhead.—New hall, Grange-road; the 
school, King’s 


Birkenhead Masonic Hall, Ltd 
Birmingham. — Open-air 

Heath; Messrs, Cossins, Peacock. & Bewlay, 
architects, 83, Colmore-row. Birmingham ; 
My. W. Bishop, builder, King’s Meath, Bir- 

.- Extensions: to Jewellers’ “School, 

Vittoria-strest (8,7501.) ; bs J. A. Palmer. 
Secretary, ete, Committee, Birmingham 
Gehashlngs'-dapsive bouts ’ 

ishopbriggs.— ve uses for the Colston 
Building Company. 

Bognor. — Refuse-destructor and ‘buildings 
(2,5007.); Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, & Co. 
Mit ee cic ass 

r — cottage corner of 
fa! Old-road and. Thackley-road; Mr. 

M. Crowther, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Bredfont 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
ete., on another page. 
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Bulwark Hill.—School; Mr. 
Dover. 


tect, 

Burton. — Children’s home: 
Chamberlin, Clerk, Board & 
Burton. : 
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Hawke, archi- 
Mr. ©. F 
Guardian, 
Carnarvon.—Extensions to institute (2,980 

); 
Messrs. Jones Bros., builders, Bontnewydd, 


—Vicarage ; R 
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Electric Light Pendant in German Silver. 
By Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds. 


CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES : 
METAL WORK. 


Tue eighth of the Carpenters’ Hall lectures 
a, Arts Connected with Building was 
delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, London wall, 
F.C, on Wednesday last week by Mr. W. 
Bainbridge Reynolds; Mr. Perey Preston, 
Past-Master, presiding 

The lecturer, who showed a large number of 
éne lantern illustrations, said he could not give 
acomprehensive view of his theme either from 
the historical point of view or from that of the 
principles of design. The purposes to which 
the various metals lend themselves for deco- 
ntive treatment were many, and the forms of 
sign employed during the centuries of their 
ue were just as numerous. He proposed 
nerely to show a collection of photographs 
{ both ancient and modern work, accompaning 
them with random notes which might prove of 
aterest. The photographs were shown in 
groups arranged according to the use or object 
of the examples. 

The construction of supports for lights for 
wttificial illumination had been in all ages 
confined principally to metal, either in a form 
suitable for suspension, or for projecting from 
valls, or for standing on floor, table, or ground. 
The evolution of lighting media from simple 
and primitive oil lamps, thence to candles, later 
to gas, and finally to electric light, had involved 
‘tom time to time new conditions and problems 
n design and construction. The design of the 
‘upports for the light or lights for internal illumi- 
nation depended primarily on their position in 
the space to be lighted, having regard to con- 
venience and appropriateness. In medieval 
limes the aim in the artificial lighting of churches 
¥as hot, as it seemed to be to-day, to cause an 
‘qual diffusion of light. Churches were then 
guted with a view to esthetic effect rather than 
" the practical illumination. Light was 
nbtained from very few points in the nave, 
W that the shadows were cast in the aisles and 
Iransepts, thus giving the air of mystery 
vhich was sought by the old builders of churches, 
- ‘e the Same time enhancing the architec- 

tal effect. There were, no doubt, small 
ghts in aisles and transepts, and in front of 
os and benediction crosses. These added 
— pina of the gloom in the shadows. 
Ornted “gy in those days there were no 
for worshi oe laity who assembled 
mae and jraise used a liturgy, psalms, 
mye ed more or less well known by heart, 
es talgpocta cal illumination of a church 
is Pe ant. It was a question whether 

ticane . : a day, at any rate those of 
Catholicg wie 2, Catholics, and Greek 
sar Me Seal bn 

Milores Mens’... .” scan ern o 
sci gn on did’ mot make too much 
Ubect of ay. letic emotion, to which the 
The feat church should surely give rise 

tact that, in the ld d : : * a 
church was nae oe oe 2ays, illumination of 
building ia the ‘imed at was shown in such a 
"ho had Foy ‘athedral at Chartres. Those 
church must) eat supremely; beautiful 

reollect that omen tering? the 
Portal in the day time it takes some 




















minutes for the eye to become accustomed to 
the dimness, so that at first no detail of the 
interior can be discerned. This was owing to 
the fact that the many and vast windows were 
entirely fitted with glass of the deepest and 
most gorgeous colours. It was obvious that the 
designers did not regard a church window as a 
means of illumination, but only as a part of a 
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The Marlborough Gates, St. James's Park. 
By Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 


design conceived to promote the devotional 


sense, 
Westminster Cathedral. 

The lecturer then showed some photographs 
of old German churches which still retain the old 
method of lighting. He then referred to the 
new Westminster Cathedral. 

The late Mr. Bentley, the architect, asked him, 
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Seville Cathedral: Reja of the Choir. 


(Photo by Laurent, Madrid.) 
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before the building was finished, by what method 
he would propose to light it. It appeared to 
him that appropriate method of fighting a 
church of the asi ica type, such as that at 
Westminster, would be by a vast corone pen- 
dant, one from the centre of each of the saucer 
domes (similar to the one at Hildesheim . 
He was interested to hear, several years 
later, a paper read by Mr. E. F. Reynolds, 
an architect who had made exhaustive 
researches in. Connexion with the basilicas at 
Constantinople, in which he mentioned that 
it had been discovered that the ancient artificial 
lighting of the vast basilica of Santa Sophia at 
Byzantium, possibly in the days of its founder, 
Constantine the Great, in the third century, 
was by means of simple corone of varying 
sizes pendant from the dome ; so he (the lecturer) 
discovered his scheme had been anticipated by 
many centuries, 

In the ancient lighting of St. Sophia the 
lights were probably small glass lamps with 
floating wicks, grouped on ¢ireular chandeliers 
of 20 to 200 lights each, the chandeliers being 
suspended from a series of concentric bronze 
rings hung by chains from the dome. 
Single lamps were also suspended from the 
bronze rings, and some of the large lamps were 
enclosed in pierced metal balls, so that the 
light shone through the perforations. A 
view of the interior of Santa Sophia as at present 
showed lights still arranged on somewhat 
similar principles, but without the series of 
bronze rings. 

For the lighting of churches he had in some 
cases suggested pendant electroliers in which 
were placed lamps in front of reflectors, so that 
the light was in all cases reflected towards the 
east, or altar, end of the church, whilst the 
lamps themselves were concealed from the 
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Detail of Metalwork in Carlton House Terrace. 
By Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds. 


congregation. The lights would be 1) ft. or 
12 ft. above the floor. If it was desired to 
illuminate the vaulting or roof, which he person- 
ally thought an utter mistake, subsidiary lights 
could be arranged above the reflectors con- 
cealed by the cresting. 
lent itself to architectural treatment, and to 
decoration by colour and gilding. 


Liverpool Cathedral. 

As an example of the lighting of a modern 
Gothic church, the Lady Chapel of the new 
cathedral in Liverpool was instanced. Here it 
had been suggested that the nearest approach 
to the equal diffusion of light would be by a 
large number of single light pendants equally 
disposed over the entire area. From the purely 
practical point of view this system would, no 
doubt, have been perfect, but, as there would 
have been no shadows, the architecture of 
the building would have lost nearly the whole 


Staircase in Carlton House Terrace. 
By Mr. W. ‘Bainbridge Reynolds, 


Such an arrangement - 


of its artistic interest. The electroliers whi 
he eventually made were six in number, ne 
having twelve 136-c.p. lamps, eight pendant 
from the cove in the base, and four in the canopy 
or tabernacle work in the centre of the design 
They were tall in proportion to their width, 
(i.e., spire or fountainlike in form), to echo the 
feeling of verticality of the building itself. 
The basis of the design being square on plan, the 
tendency to restlessness, owing to the somewhat 
ornate character of the minor features, was 
arrested. These electroliers, which were about 
9 ft. in height, were of wrought iron, nearly 
entirely gilded with gold leaf, quiet in tone, 
few of the parts painted with cobalt blue. 

_ To sum up the problems connected with the 
lighting of churches, we might say, first with 
— to disposition, that a too much diffused 
light destroved the effect of mystery, so much 
to be desired in a church, owing to the absence 
of shadows ; and second, with regard to design, 
that in a basilica or classical form, having 
mainly horizontal features, the suspended 
candelabra of the horizontal ring form, as at 
Hildesheim, Aix la Chapelle, and the ancient 
method of Santa Sophia was the most appro- 
priate and harmonious. In a building of the 
more medieval type, that was the vertical Gothic 
type, the spire or fountain-like form should be 
chosen, as at Liverpool Cathedral. If one 
imagined those types transposed one would 
at once feel the sense of incongruity. 


Internal Domestic Lighting. 

For internal domestic lighting by electricity 
the problem was no doubt difficult, and it 
might perhaps be said that it had not been solved 
with complete satisfaction. One reason was 
that if the lamps were sufficiently high to prevent 
an unpleasant glare in the eyes, the illuminating 
power was seriously diminished. It might 
be shown scientifically that the illuminating 
power of lights varied inversely as the square 
of the distance. For example, a certain light, 
say 2 ft. from an object, would illuminate that 
object to a certain degree. If the light was 
removed to, say, @ ft. away from the object— 


that was, three times as far—the degree of] 


illumination would be diminished, not to one- 
third, but to one-ninth, and so on. Or, to 
put it another way, an object was illuminated 
to a certain d » by one electric lamp at 4 
distance of 2 ft. If it was Seamed — 
it to an equal degree by lamps three times 4 
far Arty then nine lamps must be used. 
From this it would be seen how extremely 
uneconomical it was to use remote lights 
It had been sought to prevent the glare by 
concealing the lamps, and depending 
reflection from a white ceiling or other surface 
for illumination. This method was also w 

and a room wholly lighted in this way had s 
somewhat cheerless appearance, perhaps not 
unlike that of moonlight. On the w ope 
appeared to him that lights reasonally near r 
ground and covered with a translucent shade 0 
restful tone were the most satisfactory. 


Modern Fittings. : 

Examples of moder fittings made by Me 
lecturer were illustrated and.descriled. that 
ring to the use of artificial candles. said 
he thought they might be justified in this w#¥. 
A candelabrum always looked better with t 
candles in the sockets or pickets at ‘he a 
the arms, especially if the arms (a: they moet 
were) had j is. ‘The verue 
lines of the candles arrested an} ‘ 
restlessness which the scroll arms, when Tepes ”,, 
many times, possessed and tended to steady 
that feature, The aim should 
to retain them (ashwe were; accustom’ 
tradition to their use), but also to I 
material which did not pretend to. *? 
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as would only “ symbolize ” 
wat, ond "4 the before-mentioned object. 
Sees material of glass (which had been 
igted to & tremendously high temperatare 
sett roduced # beautiful saat tps 
whic fe It could be obtained in the form 
riiial candles. He recollected William 
an but surely @ scroll arm terminating 
alittle lamp (like a soap bubble), and without 
‘nile pans, would not be very satisfying to 
ie ef. The candle shapes might be hexagonal 
lan, and gilt or silvered for instance. The 
os might be pierced. They were useful in 
ie in that they also assist to qualify any 
zadency to restlessness when used on “ scroll 


nthe lecturer showed examples of exterior 
ighting, also a series of symbolic ornaments 
br churches. Gates, oe and staircases 
formed another group of illustrations. As to 
the famous soreens in St. Paul's Cathedral 
designed by Tijon, the celebrated designer of 
ionwork in the days of Wren, the lecturer 
aid that Tijou’s book of designs for ironwork 

ved that he was not a designer strictly from 
the smith’s point of view. The designs were, 
w to say, mere patterns for ironwork. The 
mith, in executing the work from his designs, 
probably made a rough, but practical, cartoon 
from it wita a “ coal,” as they termed charcoal 
in those days. Tijou was, however, an expert 
designer in another respect, in that in designing 
his patterns of the scrolls and arabesquee, he 
vas careful to design the patterns left by the 
voids, as well as Gens of scrolls themselves, 
« as to make a pleasing combination. This 
pint was one not very often observed in the 
designs of subsequent periods, and still less 
perhaps in modern ones. Tijou used forms, 


such ag squares, and other shapes more appro- 
priate to materials, such as wood or stone. 
These forms the smiths of previous timeg would 
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Acetylene Candelabrum, Gilt, at 
Bramham Hall. 
By Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds. 


not have dreamed of using, as they did not lend 
themselves readily to the natural manipulation, 
with hammer and anvil, of wrought iron. It 
was not impossible to make such forms in this 
material, and Tijou, no doubt, was content to 
use these forms, inappropriate to the material, 
with a view to perfection of design, in order 
to prevent a feeling of restlessness in the 
scrollwork through contrast with these adjacent 
geometrical forms. 

Illustrations of Spanish metal work were 
shown, more especially that of the XVIth 
century, which the lecturer referred to as 
being in some respects the very finest metal 
work that had ever been produced in the history 
of the world. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Bainbridge Reynolds for his interesting 
lecture. 


WOODLAND INDUSTRIES. 


The sixth and last of the Thursday series 
of lectures was given in the Hall of the Car- 
penters’ Company, London-wall, on the 16th 
inst., by Mr. M. C. Duchesne, whose subject 
was ‘* Woodland Industries.” The Right 
Hon. Lord Clinton presided. 

In his introductory remarks Mr. Duchesne 
quoted figures relating to the imports of wood 
and manufactured wood articles, and pointed 
out that, although the total annual consump- 
tion of wood in England was 30,000,000/., 
the value of the English wood included 
in that total was only 5,000,000/. He 
referred to the need for encouraging the 
scientific planting of timber, and said 
that if any industry was to be en- 
couraged a demand for its products must be 
created. Proceeding, the lecturer said that 
he feared one of the oldest of the woodland 
industries—the burning of charcoal—was dying 
or extinct. Charcoal was formerly used in 
the manufacture of black gunpowder and for 
other purposes, and it used up the inferior 
and waste wood. It was, therefore, a matter 
for regret that no fresh use had been found 
for it. Underwood was also a most important 
branch of the industry. There had been in 
the past a. good local demand for it for 
faggots, wattles, and hurdles, but coal, iron, 
and wire had taken its place, and it was 
generally agreed that under present conditions 
underwood does not pay. The revenue from 
chestnut underwood used to be very profitable, 
and realised from 35/. upwards per acre. It 
was used for hop poles and for hoops for 
barrels;. no planting was required, as the 
underwéod was cut off the permanent stools, 
which then threw out a further crop. Iron 
was now used for barrel hoops, and wire in 
place of hop poles, so the price of chestnut 
underwood had fallen at one time to 2/. per 

acre. A new market had to be found, and 


379 


now split chestnut was used for the stockade 
fencing so common in Sussex and Surrey, the 
result ar: an increase in value of the under- 
wood to 6/. per acre, with good prospects of 
* further advance. This proved the great 
importance of wood industries to forestry, 
and how much it depended on obtaining ‘a 
proper market. The most interesting  in- 
dustry in England was the making of chairs, 
furniture, and toys on the Chiltern Hills. 
There were now nearly one hundred factories 
ii the Wycombe district, and the demand had 
outgrown the local supply of timber. American 
birch was now competing seriously with 
English. Connected with the manufacture of 
furniture, he would like to advocate the use 
of sycamore and plane, and why should bed- 
steads be made almost exclusively of iron? 
He suggested that a discussion between 
scientific foresters and practical users of 
timber would help to encourage the use of 
home-grown timber, as the forester would put 
his knowledge of what it was possible to 
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Electric Light Pendant in Liverpool Cathedral. 
By Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds in collaboration 
with Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, ' 
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but was not this a proof of superio.ity? It wide, and some 44 acres in phi i Te is near LAW REPORTs. Miss Gutteres, the 


was absolutely unequalled for tensile strength, = Denmark-hill Station, and is close to Ruskin érew attention to the 


had been accepted as a standard of Park, and the site upon which the new Kine's ee oe oad 
pos egy all wend Where could be found (‘ollege Hospital is being erected. The wes Ss A Builder’s Covenant and lhees Wintesn i ate ant tol 
oak panelling as = yg oe ae — —, _ the freehold land and buildings is Action by Royal Academician, a the windows 
eS oy eet tee _ In the Chancery Division on Tuesday (14: sinhabitable. 
baglih ok se ee) ee ee Arcnitect’s DrpartMent. — The Mr. Justice Warrington tried an action by “Ye Francis Phill 
wice of oak to-day it could not be grown to Establishment Committee rece nares Me. Edwin Aeale ane’ *,,scte0 by i Tiana Pail 
T . * ; 
pay, and -very little was being pois. tt That the salary (800.) of Mr. J. Briggs, Academician, as the owner and occupier in Shelley-court since 
should be better greded and etiected, “ae Chief Assintast Architect, be increased to 3 + a zones, Chelsea, against Miss Wr, Lovatt and 1 
ee ee Se : ‘, 5000. @ year as from April 1, 1910, rising by + va all ud Gutteres, the lessee of a flat at HMM lnurance Company. 
With reference to the use of timber in annual increments of 50. to 1,000/. a year.” psec gy a a: for an injunction to Gatteres regen ‘ 
houses, Mr. Duchesne said architects were That Mr. R. Roberston, Assistant Archi- ashes aa curtain os hag glo — Saletan ae age 
. highly skilled, and it would be Pree hon tect, be promoted to be Divisional Architect sachee te Le otherwise than permanently fixe! ec pry fig ny 
i for him to attempt to teach them, but they for Schools, and that his salary (600/.) be in breach of an agreement made between the wthing then about tl 
a with hi pico p Saga age Why. was it a to 800/. a year as from April 1, ar sen pr Ba title and the defend- His Lape in a 
er with this part o e subject. , ; cote a oe in ia ean, in 
f thet, given suitable peaisiud. ane ge, et That the position of Assistant Architect Mr. Stewart Smith, K.C., who, with Mr. «cordance with whicl 
an house lets or sells and another Hangs fire? (Schools) be abolished, and that an Assistant Reeve, appeared for the plaintiff, said th d mn owner's free 
& | Internal arrangements bogey ut 4 gt Divisional Architect for Schools be appointed, slaieti@ haat og gyda ag wel a ye wait oon Ph 
ie Se ee ok Se onal h re- and that Mr. H. R. Perry (500/.), Assistant here- was a large garden attached i. the iene a the site o 
a) a at de gne and pictoresgue buildings now Architect (Schools), be promoted to be Assis. j,nare Yas & large garden att took place, MMMM tie flats the obliga 
aT} ad ctaresque buildings now : : s Prange ‘ “e entertainments took place, a ig 
£ garded the fine and pictaresq tion tant Divisional Architect for Schools, and that and privacy was one of the essentials of such igreement, and he d 
rasa i | ‘a — ae pe ot the snes his salary (5000. ) be increased to 5501. a year a residence. Immediately adjacent to the securing a similar 
thi but he had been told by sa . th - n #8 from April 1, 1910, rising by annual incre- plaintiff's premises was a block of flats called nnning with the lan 
successful speculating builders that t at oe ; ments of 25/. to 600/. a year. Shelley-court, and the defendant was the was not necessary to f 
} his houses sold so xegely wet ence Pe That Mr. W. Hynam (4801) Principal lessee and occupier of one of the flats. an wvenant, All they 
4 on cxnpasentel alt Sear Assistant, be promoted to be Assistant Archi- ped breach of @ covenant, had pened the tion which prevented 
the stairs, oak panelling in one or more rooms —igct at the comienciog salary CERGE Con Wile te MAME esided Soe bs ek oie 
in place of wallpaper, oak handeei} ia place rising a year later to 500J. a year. 5 Ge sites remaining open. The matter was of import There was an implie 
f deal, oak mantelpieces instead of iron, oak . ‘ ance to Mr. Abbey, because the defendant's the obligation to ma 
bl k fi oF instead. of deal, and occasionally Sh 2 recommendations we —— to. windows were not the only ones which wer ertain state. Then 
<a ee iled ceiling in place of Ith and, WIDENING Prccapiury.—T he Improvements bound by the covenant; it affected the window: at the date of the 
ae i i pe Yo buyers Were re. Committee recommend, and it was agreed, of the other flats, and so if the defendant was leensee; But. in his 
en cae ng ith interest. He would [hat payment of 16,3767. to H.M. Office of entitled to open her windows all the other from the moment he 
ft ovongt rd of peer ainst the. Woods, etc., in respect of interests in pro- tenants would follow suit and open theirs, tquired an interest 
spoticssien octal’ < district perty needed for widening Piccadilly between #4 the privacy for which the predecessor in tien afterwards, if 
we etapa scl toe per vn a Piccadilly-place and Air-street. be sanctioned; title of Mr. Abbey bargained for, would be a ramen, into 
as there was no g reason y A 8 i : oe | serement, into: 
houses should not be erected there. He knew Ce d that the matter be referred to the Finance His Lordship: What do you mean by ton a Salina Gece 
of a house standing in a damp district in ommittee with a view to payment being opening the wind eet dsas thd’ covenant bind 


made through the solicitor. thought she was put 


jales, and built of timber twenty years agu, “einer = ¢ : : her never to open the windows? de eudiiehak ake 
ba ent vouch for its warmth, stability, and SEconDary Scuoor.—The Education Com- Mr. Smith: No; but the windows in wlicitoe a w Bignat 
dryness at the present time. It was doubtful tee recommended that a seconc school question were in the terms of the covenant he heard of an old 
if a house built of other material would be to accommodate 250 girls be provided in the to be filled in, and they had been filled in of opaque glass he 


: S immediate neighbourhood of Hortensia-road to With obscured glass, and the top part of the 
"secon apeating of toa rut we. Tee the estag County Bexey Sec} Sinden” opal oubenes ‘cs Seish o 
ful for planting in this country, the lecturer ' Hortensia-road, Chelsea. That, on the pda! preg san speedoone Spinal tna 
said conifers grow most quickly, but hard completion of the pro _ mew secondary (5 prern se Belg The adda nt's flat was 
wood is most likely to go short and increase school for girls referred to in the foregoing 


i . ; > on the fourth floor, The rights of the parties 
in price, and the quality 1s unequalled, where- resolution, the existing it meagre of the fell to be determined under an agreement 


wked some questions 
& to what was the ru 
0 doubt he would 
mistencs of the agre 
a nlaintiff was on 

raining the defen 
sashes 














. ce County Secondary School, Chelsea, be utilised hi cessor in title ; © wind 
as we are beaten in the quality of some ’ ¥ » Unelsea, be utilise which was made by the predecessor in ti scoording] 
pet toh ‘We ought, Pera Say to grow hard ** 4 secondary school for boys, and that the of Mr. Abbey, the Hon. Laura Beatrice inR'Y granted th 
wood. Ash should be first, elm and beech *¢¢ndary school for boys at present conducted Bethell, the owner in fee of Chelsea Lode. amelie 





by the Governors of the South-W ; d Mr. H Lovat builder. The site 
rere always in demand. The latter was |’) tHe “vo e Sou estern Poly- «and Mr. Henry Lovatt, a bui! e : 
always washed for turning, and the Americans '€Chnic, Chelsea, be transferred thereto. occupied by the flats was previously occupied 


. , , yulled down. 
claimed that it was the best of all for flooring, by roby we sa onl alo cS agreement 


so a new market might be found for it in that WESTMINSTER ‘CITY COUNCIL with Lovatt to build “pon the site. Mr. 


direction. : oe ntem this particular 
Hearty votes of thanks were accorded the one = iortninhtle sitting of the Council on Heck of ate eee it, and it 
lecturer and the Chairman at the conclusion. 2 miahkauee amongst other matters would be observed on the plan that the wa! 
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im out extensions 
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PGR nc a ORES Lighting of the Council Chamber.—It was ot hate Po the pire of sues, St. Leonard’ s-r 

THE LONDON COUNTY (OD eeaedictnat, the Engineer had fitted up ton Chelsce Lodger tt Toett, hed fuilt as bc mm $460 houses, Cy 
COUNCIL. = agg metallic filament lamps in the proposed, the effect-would have been that, the Plan are ety nine 

‘entre ba the ceiling of the Council owner of Chelsea Yodge could have raise W. Smith As ah de 





Tur usual weekly meeting of the London Chamber by way of experiment, and it was ~ the wall in front of the windows and practi 


County Council was held at the County Hall, phere ya <4 the lamps all ze Pe, similarly ally blocked the acoess of light to them, 2% 


Spring-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday, Mr. : ill permi : thereupon Mrs. Bethel! and mr. Lovee a 
Edward Whiie (Chairman) presided. eran o~ ‘vil do ome a ce cetera tee Sebo the 
TREDEGAR-ROAD Bripcr, Bow.—The Poplar shad agreement of May 15, 1898, unde: 


: e at present th i i ‘ . o glass an 
Metropolitan Borough Council having urged time by the ‘elleiee. = daring Se day ilder was to put in obscur: 1 to keep 


and 
on several occasions that the Council should School.—A communication was received { permanently fix the lower sashes art aol we 
widen, as 4 county mmprovement, the bridge the Education Officer of the London Counts ~_ ween the same. ii Bielence to the 
carrying Tredegar-road, Bow, over the North Council with regard to the letter of the City astlen oun Poy ee not the lessee of 
London Railway, the Improvements Com. Council as to a new school being erected in ge at the 


. ; a th i Lod 
mittee reported that the Borough Counci] Westminster. As the sites Proposed by the date of Ga Booman ago morely the 


- City C sj : : ; i that 
1as agreed not to oppose the proposed closing deckiten Omen ais had tease he oaece nee canal “tale or Ss 
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‘Sertain views of 
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builder had no title to bind 
: pated i defendant had : 
meth $id the only question was how 
ta the builder could bind his 
tite <C, M.P.. who, with Mr. 
Peg for the defendant, sub- 
oom hat in order to — Ba poo 
ggainst i t mus nega’ 
ast od ther wes no such element 
t, and that negative covenants were 
aoe against assignees only on the ground 
they created some kind of interest in the 
Lovatt had no interest in the land out 
which he could carve the interest which 
plaintiff sought to assert ; he had nothing 
a right to ty and build, and a contract 
that when - 
rth ot was that the defend- 
sage pele of the covenant on which 


intiff relied. ; 
be in iD Did you investigate the 


title? a antie- 
Mr. Cave: No; the lessee of a flat practic 
| er does. s . 

“Yin Gutteres, the defendant, said when she 
irew attention to the windows having obscure 
sass and said she would prefer clear class, 
the estate agent told her there was some rule 
that the windows must have cbscure glass. To 
se the windows would make the kitchen 
yninhabitable. 

Mt Francis Phillips, estate agent, West- 
ninster, said he had the letting of the flate 
in Shelley-court since they were built, first for. 
Vr, Lovatt and next for the Yorkshire 
Insurance Company. He remembered ~ Miss 
Gatteres drawing attention to the larder 
rindow and saying there was not enough 
ventilation. He agreed to, open the window 
ud put in a screen, and he did it. He knew 
scthing then about the deed of May, 1898. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said the 
plaintiff relied on the well-known doctrine in 
woordance with which an obligation restrictive 
of an owner’s free use af his land mieht in 
suity become binding on the land itself 
There was no doubt that Lovatt intended to 
impose on the site on which he was to build 
the flats the obligations expressed in the 
igreement, and he did it with the object of 
scuring a similar obligation on the side 
noning with the land of Chelsea Lodge. It 
vas not necessary to find an expressly negative 
covenant, All they had to find was an obliga- 
tion which prevented the owner from using 
land in such a wav as he might think &t. 
There was an implied negative contained in 
the obligation to maintain the windows in o 
ertain state. Then it was said that Lovatt 
ut the date of the agreement was a mere 
licensee. But in his lordship’e view. Lovatt, 
from the moment he signed the egreement. 
‘quired an interest in equity which would 
riven afterwards. if the parties carried out 
the agreement, into a legal interest in the 
and. As to the defendant’s plea that she 
¥as a purchaser for value without notice, he 
thought she was put «n inquiry, and had 
the investigated the title and had told her 
wicitor what she had told his lordshin, that 
he heard of an old rule revarding the use 
opaque glass her solicitor would have 
some questions of the vendor’s solicitor 

% to what was the rule, and his lordship had 
% doubt he would have been told of the 
ape of the agreement of May 13, 1898. 
08 nlaintiff was entitled to an injunction 
taining the defendant from opening the 
whe of the windows, and his lordship 
‘cordingly granted the injunction with costes. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—Plans were a i 
: 3 e approved fo aking- 
nd Deanhill-road, Mortlake, and Glentham- 
tae, Tenders are to be invited for carry- 
ie out extensions to the offices of the 
grind buildings. Plans have 
Nem et. J. Hebblethwaite, thirty 
“nar t. Leonard s-road; Mr, F. H. Perkins, 
. Clavering-avenue; Mr, A. 
wey, twenty-nine houses. Madrid-road. 
W. Smih” been lodged by Messrs. C. W. & 
“@ ith for ten shops and houses, Church- 


Berkha ; 
weertain mpstead 


ZE*EE 





id.—Steps are being taken to 
views of the inhabitants upon a 
timated Cope swimming baths at an 


Bermondsey — Pi... 
follows we’ — Plans he been passed 
aie im Deawk Veeeienuae, 
mst’ S.E., additions to retort-house end 
ons. Lid ae for Messrs. E. 
Ss. Lid.; Messrs. George Munda: 
hilding Contractors, g. Botaieh- lane. "EC. 
7h eng Me sc Le “he Ay at. rey Soham 
Mercantile Lighterage 
» 2, St, Dunstan’s-hill, E 5 oe 


. 


_was 7,500/. 


THE BUILDER. 


CG Plans, specifications, and estimates 
have beet pamed by the Rural District Council 
mak Bencombe-road a ’ 
Bureott-road at 1.0082 gieatiurs, 
ine Groggy ay oe be weniwed of a 
m } e is put at . The 
tender of Messrs. William Griffiths & Co., 
Ltd., has been Pry for carrying out slab 
paving works at 2.7051. Plans have been 
; as follows: —The Brownlow Garden 
illage Company, fifteen houses, Cromwell- 
road, four in Avondale-road, and two in 
Abingdon-road; Mr. J. C. Williamson, three 
houses, Cyprus-avenue ; Finchley Co-partner- 
ship cone four houses, Village-road; Brent 
Garden Village, Ltd., four houses and flats ; 
Mr. C. F. Day, six houses, St. Mary’s-avenue; 
Mr. J. F. atford, four houses, Hertford- 
road; Messrs. Blomfield & Sons, workshops. 
Hendon.--The Rural District Council has 


plans for Mr. G. Scrivener for th 
er ae ae. “A kee 
been r. ; ki f i 
housés, Cornwall-road. on stiches bane 


Hornsey.—At the last meeting of the Council 
an amended scheme for the erection of 
additional dwellings at Highgate was adopted. 
and application is to be made to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 
36,0001. for the erection of these buildings. 
The following plans have been passed :—Mr. 
L. Sutton Wood, architect, High Holborn, 
motor garage and house, Coniston-road. Mus- 
well Hill; Messrs. Stevens & Sons. Muswell 
Hill-road, alterations and additions to 
** Walden Lodge,’’ Wood-lane, Highgate; Mr. 
Harry East, Danvers-road, motor houses, 
Redston-road; Mr. A. R. Conder, architect, 
Hillfield-avenue, 
Crouch End. 

Ilford.—The sanction of the Local Govern- 

ment Board has been given to a loan of 810/ 
for widening Cranbrook-road, and the work is 
to be proceeded with at once. The following 
plans have been passed:—Messrs. Webb & 
Neilson, two shops and seven houses, Ilford 
lane; Mr. J. H. Carte. showrooms, High-road : 
Messrs. Howards & Sons, Ltd., warehouse at 
Uphall Works, Uphall-road. 
’ [slington.—Flame arc-lamps are to be put 
up in Hilldrop-crescent. The estimate is 3202. 
Mr. E. W. B. Wright, Engineering Assistant 
in..the Borough Engineer’s Department, has 
been appointed Engineering Assistant in the 
City Surveyor’s office. Manchester. 

Kensington.—The footway of a portion of 

Church-street is to be reinstated with 24-in. 
York stone, and the kerb relaid where 
necessary, at an estimated cost of 1951. 
. Lambeth.—The old brick sewer in Griffin- 
street is to be replaced by a 12-in. pipe sewer 
at an estimated cost of 403/. Provision is to 
be made in the next annual estimates for 
various sewer works at an estimated cost of 
7.4221. ‘A plan has been passed for Mr. 
George Hitchings for four houses, Tulsemere- 
road. West Norwood. 

Lewisham.—Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Messrs. W. J. Scudamore & Sons, 
six houses, Manor-lane; Mr. James Watt, nine 
houses, Arran-road; Mr. A. W. Blackburn, 
motor garage, ‘“ Clovelly.” the Avenue, Grove 
Park. 

Marylebone—Mr. 8S. H. Burdwood has 
lodged plans for erecting a building (studios) 
on the north side of Lodge-road. 

Poplar.—Arrangements have been made for 
the provision of a substation at Orchard-place. 
In connexion therewith extensions of mains 
are to be carried out at an estimated cost of 
2.525, and plant is to be obtained at an 
additional cost of 2.2427. 

Richmond-on-Thames.—At the last meeting 
of the Town Council the General Purposes 
Committee reported having conferred with 
Mr. Ancell, the architect who designed the 
Town Hall buildings, and oy recommended 
that sketch plans of extensions be provisionally 
approved, and the architect be instructed to 
get out plans, etc., and estimates of the cost 
of carrying out same. The rough estimate 
On the motion for the adoption of 
the recommendation. an amendment was 
moved that the matter be postponed for three 
years. Alderman Sir Charles Burt reminde 
the members that at the previous meeting it 
was resolved that the extension should be 
taken in hand forthwith. The Mayor (Alder- 
man Edgar) ruled that under the circumstances 
the amendment was out of order. On a 
division the recommendation of the Committee 
was rejected by fourteen votes to eleven. 
Tenders of Messrs. Mowlem & Co.. for new 
street works at Hickey’s-grove and High Park- 
road, were accepted at 2732. and I21l. respec- 
tively. Plans have been passed for oe 
Eldridge & Sons for additions at “ Roseneath, 
Kew-road. l 

Shoreditch—The Val de a ” 
Com ia to av aspha 
sa “of Bethnal Green-road, and to keep 
the same in good condition for five years, at 


motor house, Avenue-road, 


381 


Is. Sd. per square yard per annum, or an 
approximate annual charge of 1071. 

St. Pancras.—Tenders are to be invited for 
the construction of a new 4 ft. by 2 ft. 8 in. 
brick sewer in Charlottestreet. The sum put 
down in the estimates for this work is 3,515. 

Tottenham.—Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Messrs. Rowley Bros., thirty houses, 
Boundary-road, and office corner of Wethorss- 
avenue and Langham-road; Oddfellows 
(M.U.), Bruce Castle Lodge, care of Mr. C. E. 
Blackbourn, 355, High- Tottenham, four 
houses, Argyle-road; Mr. C. E. Little, show- 
rooms at piano factory, Whitley-road. Plans 
have been ed by Mr. P. Roche for twelve 
houses in Castlewood and Moundfield roads. 

Tring.—Mr. H. R. Glover is to erect new 

and premises in the High-street. Mr. 
Huckvale is the architect. 

Twickenham.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Mr. W. H. Mann, additions to 
laundry, Whitton Dean-road; Messrs. Hosking 
& : alterations and additions, 11, Station- 
r " 


—_ 
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Mr. Crofts, R.A. 

We regret to announce the death, on 
March 19, at his official residence in Burling- 
ton House, of Mr. Ernest Crofts, aged sixty- 
three, Keeper of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Crofts, a native of York, was educated at 
Rugby, where his artistic tastes were strongly 
displayed, and in Berlin for a commercial 
career, which, however, he relinquished to 
follow his real vocation. Coming to London, 
he studied, 1866-8, in the classes of Mri A. B. 
Clay; he then went to Diisseldorf to enter the 
studio of Professor Emil Hinten, the painter 
of battle scenes. Mr. Crofts’ experiences in 
the Franco-Prussian War inspired ‘many 
themes for his brush; in 1874 he exhibited 
his ‘‘Artillerie Bedeckung” at the Dudley 
Gallery, and ‘“‘A Retreat: an Episode of the 
War’’ in the Royal Academy rooms. To 
these succeeded several pictures depicting 
engagements and incidents of the Civil War 
temp. Charles I., and events in our military 
history of the XVIIth-XIXth centuries. 
In 1897 he painted for the Mercers’ Company 
a panel, for the ambulatory of the Royal 
Exchange. representing Queen Elizabeth 
opening Sir Thomas Gresham’s House—the 
first Royal Exchange—on January 23, 1570-1. 
Mr. Crofts was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1878, and in 1896 a Royal 
Academician. In 1898 he succeeded Philip H. 
Calderon as Keeper. an office which. embracing 
the guardianship of the Diploma Gallery and 
Directorship of the Art Schools. he filled with 
the highest popularity and success. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 








Building in Victoria, British Columbia. 


The Imperial Trade Correspondent at 
Victoria, British Columbia (Mr. J. J. Shall- 
cross) has forwarded a report of the Budget 
speech of the Provincial Minister of Finance, 
from which it appears that provision is 
for the ex iture of some 1,300,000 dollars 
(about 267.0002.) on the construction and 
extension of court-houses, schools, an asylum, 
the Parliament buildings. ete.. and of some 
860.000 dollars (about 176.0007.) on bridges, 
including 250.000 dollars for the bridge over 
the Second Narrows, Burrard Inlet 

Laboratories, Switzerland. 

The Feuille Fédérale Suisse of March 8 
contains a notice, issued by the Federal 
Council, opening a credit of 400,000 frs. 
(16,0002.) for the establishment at Oerlikon of 
agricultural testing and analysing laboratories. 

Building Operations, Belgrade. 

A Bill has been presented to the Skupshtina 
with the object of securing funds to cafry on 
extensive building operations in Belgrade. It 
appears that many Government offices are 
situated in premises held on lease, and that 
it is now proposed to erect independent build- 
ings for the public service. The cost of this 
undertaking, includine the enlargement of the 
Reval Palace, is estimated at 19,000,000 fra. 
(760,0002.). 

Addition to Cathedral, Toronto. 


The Imperial Trade Correspondent at 
Toronto (Mr. Field) reports that a transept, with. 
a seating capacity of 2,500, and a nave are to be- 
added to the existing portion of St.. Alban’s 
Cathedral. Toronto, at » cost estimated at 
300.000 dollars (about 62.0002). The architec- 
ture ie to be early English. The edifice will 
be cruciform, with a central tower. The 
material to be used ie white stone. ; 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL-—Continued on page 384. 
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List ot Competitions, Contracts, etc. at 
“ : . tract). © 
For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with wn asterisk (*) are advertised in - farter particulars 
this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xix.; Auction Sales, xxvi. § ithe Guaraian: 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not invite tenders for Pr 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be sco hill N,. Bee ad 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bond-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. fret Bere mbore 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to pamnsley-road Council 
submit tenders, may be sent in. coat field, Page 
*.* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; und that while overy ApatL age coat 
: endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. otra poten from 1 
the Brecons 
Canty Hell Brecoo, 
zs . s . Api. 7.-Chatham 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the of . Sidney French, architect, Liandaf- County Sche 
Competitions. Court buildings, to cost 160,000. Opel potrec, Cambridge. chamber, oo Mr. Fras. W. 
di Gazette may be seen at the Library the ._— rsome.—Rrsiverce.—Erec. House, Westminster, 
iS R.1.B A. tion of a residence. Plans seen, and quantities ‘Apri, 10.--Bristol. 
3 Marcr 31. — Romford. — The Town Planning Novemser 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— from Mr. T. A. Buttery, F.1.A.S., architect . Particulars, on depos: 
cit and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition in- Monument to Atexanper 11.—Particulars in our pangeewent, Morley, ani 1, Basinghall-square Phillips, Architect, 
Cie vite designs for the general pian of Gidea Park, issue of August 13, 1910, , Gloucester. 
eee ee ee Squirrels Heath, Romford. For further par- Decemser 29. — Glasgow. — Desicw ror a Marcu 30.—Hinckley.—Appitions.— Additions ‘Apan. 10.—Deal.—] 
ade. ie ticulars see advertisement in our issue of Brioes.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- to the Workhouse. Quantities from Mr. W. T engineer's house 
Peres September 17, and of October 8. son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- Grewcock, New-street, Leicester, on deposit oj Engineer, the Watery 
Wiha | akcH 31.—Southampton.—New Buipivcs. minums of 60i. and 20/. are offered. See adver- 2i. 2s. Apa, 11, — Small 
LAR —The Council of Hartley University College in- tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- Marca 30.—Kiltarlity.—ScHoois.—New class. Council School. App 
Bp: Bia 4 vite designs for proposed new buildings. See  ticulars. rooms, ete. Plans and specifications to be seen ie made at the Educa 
hive £ advertisement in issue of January 6 for further No Dats. — Inverness. — Remopeiuixe or with Mr. Robt. J. Macbeth, architect, Inverness. street, Birmingham, « 
Pore i particulars. Assematy Rooms.--The Stewards of the Northern * Marcu 30.—Twerton-on-Avon.—Cowpieriox ¢ Aram 12. — Ta 
ps ik i Marcu 31.—Trondhjem, Norway.—Prorosrep Meeting invite d for remodelling of the Cuvurcn.—The Vicar and Building Committee Dowrains, ere. —. T 
4 are Harsovur anpD Raitway Exrension.—Competitive Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in Inver- of the Church of the Ascension, {'werton-on. Board invite tender: 
it 2h Fe designs for above are invited by the Joint Com- ness, See advertisement in issue of March 10for Avon, Bath, invite tenders for chancel, with ete, at North Wha 
; i fina mittee of the State Railways and the City Har- further particulars. transept, and vestry and classroom. See adver. ; vel 
4 bour Commissioners. See our issue of Novem- No ate. — Lowestoft. — Scnoo,t. — The tisement in this issue for further particulars. further particulars. 
j ber 5, page 563, and that of October 15, page 444, Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs Marcu 31. — Blackwood. — Hovsrs.—T'wenty Apri, 13. -— Kinso 
for further information. for an elementary school. Premiums offered, workmen’s houses and eleven officials’ houses school, Plans, etc, 
Apri, 1.—Coventry.—Muwicipa, Orrices— 21l., 101. 10s., and 5I. 5s. advertisement in ans, etc., seen, and purticulars from Mr. A. F veyor’s Department, | 
The Coventry Corporation invite competitive de- issue of February 10 for further particulars. Webb, architect and surveyor, Blackwood, Mon % Apni. 14,--St. A 
signs for erection of Municipal offices and a Marcn 31.—Ebbw Vale, Mon.—-Cxvacs— are invited for erect 
Town Hall, to cost 60,0001. Premiums of 1501. Alterations and repairs to Christ Church St. Albans, See adv 
(supplementary), 1751., and 1251. Mr. E. Guy Contracts. Plans seen, and quantities from Mr. G_E. Halli- further particulars. 
Dawber, F.R.1I.B.A. has been appointed ae dey F.R.1.B.A., 19, Castie-street, Cardiff. Apex, 15. — Stan 
assessor. See article on page 686 and advertise- akcH 31.—Knutsford.--ALTERations, etc., 10 school, Quantities f 
ment on page iv. in our issue of December 8. BUILDING, Cuiirron Hovse.—Specification, on deposit oi 3. Duke-street, Chel: 
Also see advertisements in issues of November 19 The date given at the commencement of each 38. 38., from Mr. J. H. Hall, F.S.1., 1, Cooper- Amen 18,—Strou 
and January 6 for further particulars. paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or ‘treet, Manchester. Brection of a refuse ¢ 


Aprit 6. — Carlton. — Sewerace axp Sewace the names of those willing to submit tenders, Marcy 31.--Lepton.—Hovsrs.—Two dwelling- 


‘ : . h d. additi to f dwelli h ~ deposit of 12. 1s., fror 
Desvoen. Gomme —Tnloemnticn mar Ae co mee be sent in. Guamitian t oeneh 5. Kirk ; Sen ee Cork to the Coun 
ained from Mr. James Senior, the Cler e Marcu 25.—Be od axp.—Co rom. .d. ; Sons, . hoe. 
Parochial Committee, Cariton, near Barnsley. band Roe aes oe gen sang oo tects, Huddersfield. ay |_-Mutford 


. - ® —-SHE — y.D.C. : 
Apri, 15.—Havana.—Project for a Presidential Borough Surveyor, Mr. Geo Ball, A.M.Inst.C.E.,  ; Marcy 31.—Redcar.—Suettens—The U : new Council school 
Palace. See ‘“‘ Competition News” in issue of Town Hall, Bexhill, upon deposit of 11. 1s. | invite tenders for the erection of shelters. Plans, from M Webb 
ARCH 


as 3 e 
; etc., seen, Mr. James Howcroft, Surveyor, 2, teed 2 dogg 
November 26. Particulars mey be obtained at —B ord.—Hovses.—Two houses West-terrace, og deposit | 


the Cuban Legation, 3, ‘(irosvenor-mansions, in Idle-road, Bradford. For quantities apply to Mancn 21.—Sh ool Stotiet —Dars-aiu., tt. No Date.—Aberc 


Victoria-street, S.W. Messrs. alker & Collinson, architects, —__| : 11. sat tion of a shop and | 
Apait 20.—Argentine.—A Hospital and School Exchange-buildings, Bradford. : ee A. ee ee 9g wen, and particular 

ge Bos by a 4 aonre, we pr oe Fe wy 8 27. — ener A IB mee gg A T° pictor a Ri B ‘A , - deposit of ll. 1s. oy neg te 
ion of the Argentine ntenary, at a cost o e Drummond-road School. rawings, etc., gfe ‘occ . No Date.— 

about 149,000!. Prizes of 1,0501., 7001., and 4401. seen, and quantities from City Architect, Town —APaiL 1.—Pransham.—-Hovse, stc.Erection awelling-houses. Spe 


of a house and stables. Plans, etc., eeen, and 





will be awarded. A copy of the conditions, ete, Hall, Bradford ae Moore & Flanigan, | 
may be seen by British architects at the Com- Marcu 27.—Castleford.—Scnoot.—Alterations Quantities from Messrs. A. 4 meats 5 ee. a fast. 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of to school. Specifications from Mr. B. Leah, ‘ects and surveyors, 24, Castle-meadow, Norwich. No Date.—Claytor 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. A Education Office, Castleford. Apri 2.—Wootton Bassett. —Potice-statioy. tion of a warehouse 
limited number of copies is available for Marcu 27.—Cavan.—Premises.—_New premises ~Plans, ete., from Mr. J G. Powell, County Jackson & Son, 11, " 
distribution. at Cavan. Quantities from Mr. 8. C. Hunter, Surveyor, Trowbridge,,on deposit of 1!. ls. No Dats. — Cran 

APRIL 20.—Leicester.—Proposep Pustic Halt. 2, Wellington-place, Belfast, on deposit of 2I. 2s. Apri, 3.—Carmarthen.—Pavi.i0n.—Wooden villa in Crowhall-lar 
—The Corporation invite the practising archi- Marcu 27.—Egremont.—-ALTERATIONS.—Altera- vilion for the Royal Nationa! Eisteddfod. can be seen on appl 
tects of Leicester, having offices in the town, to tions and repairs. Mr. Herbert J. Watson lans, ete., on deposit of 1!. 1s., from Mr. Stanley Houses, Cra 
supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- Cockermouth Castle. : ’ J.C. H. Portnell, General Secretary, Eisteddfod Yo Dem. — Maal 
struction of a new Public Hall, proposed to be Makcu 27.—Wigan.—New Nvugses’ QuaRTERS Offices, Carmarthen. men’s OR 
erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and —Quantities from Messrs. W. C. Ral & Son. Apri, 3.—Gloucester.- -Wanps.—Tramp wards. 1. 1s ae tie 
Regent-street. Conditions of competition can be architects, Leader’s-buildings, ing-street, Quantities from Messrs. Vale & Kingsford, St. P8l. T Se HT 
pan eee | - aounenem, ee” Pg de- Wigan, on deposit of 31 3s. : *  Aldate-street, Gloucester, on deposit of 2/. We Dei teat 

. It. ing made r. E. George 7 +4 YEMENTS.—For a eee : 

awbey, M.inst.CE.. Borough Surveyor, Town Ps acs 27.—¥orkshire.—-ScHoo.s.—Additions . APRIL 3.—Kong eee ae te the re tew Milton Council 
Holl. Lescester. nd alterations to the Nunkeeling with Bew- improvement works and _ repairs we Hl may be seen at < 

Mir 1. — Manchester. — Lismany amp Ant holme Council School, etc.; additions and altera- Exchange. Plans, etc., from Mr. W. H. &. Farmer, 20, Sir 
Gatuery. — The Manchester Corporation invite 02%. to. the Council School at Gilberdyke. Davis, 2, York-row, Wisbech Quantities on deposi 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 7am, etc., seen, and quantities, on deposit of Apri, 3.—Nottingham,—Borrr-novse, FIC No Date. Peny; 
Piccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of i, ns from the Building Surveyor, County Erection of a boiler-house and chimney. Drav- ‘vo shops. Plans 
January 13, and article in issue of January 20, ~ M : everley. ings seen, and quantities from Mr. F. W. Davies, t Lewis Thomas’s 
and “ Competition News ” in issues of February 3 ARCH 28.—Bed worth.—Scnoo..— Enlargement Water Engineer, St. Peter's, hurchside, Not- No Dare.—-Ryhill 
row of the boys’ central schools. Plans, etc., seen, tingham, on deposit of 11. 1s. cottage houses. Pay 

May 5. — Swansea. —- Castie-streer Iwprove- end quantities from Mr. F. Foster, architect, Apri, 3.—Plymouth.—Bargacks. Erection of Ryhill, Wakefield. 
MENT.—The Swansea Corporation invite designs asonic-buildings, Coventry. barracks. Bills of quantities, on deposit ° No Date.—'Trent 
and estimates for the improvement of Castle- March 28.— Elion, Scotland. — Corracr.— . 2s., from Mr. T. ers Kitsel!, A.R.1.B.A., to the Trent Vale 
street. Premiums of 2501. and 501. are offered. Piana, ote. seen with Mr. W. Davidson, archi- George-street-chambers, Plymouth Mr. W. FP. Sia 
See advertisement in issue of March 10 for ‘ct llon. . ApEn. 3.—Walbottle.—Hovsrs.- Erection chambers, Burslem. 
further particulars. PF perv ens Rigg wenn gnc yO cy Ry pare fifty-eight houses. Specification, etc. seen * 

we ae es. ans seen, and quantities from Mr. ; Ty ~ 
Mar 10. — Devizes. — New Wanv.--The Fred Wilkinson, architect, Elm Bank, Park. C°Uncil Offices, Newburn-on-Tyne.. 


Jevizes Cottage Hospital Committee invite de- 


-Morley.—Paviii0on.— Erection of the 
8 for a new six-bed ward at, and to make a lane, Keighley. peouere age 


—Ch } pect ili 3 i bills of quantities 

Gone rearrangement of, their existing hospital. ee Z a 7° ae fell imag eave Nag and ‘bil 8 0 quantities 
Eee advertisement in this issue for further par- Bremner Alshowmecdiin emmag. wi r. W. surveyors, Bank-chambers, Cleckheaton, 0” 

Ganedems for | ec ce  pape ation, hy pablien ouveaar at mien Game than de eT tee... Boncet.- Domestic | ay eat 
te of ci s, etc., 8 

of 6.0001. M Courthouse and lock-up, at on seen, and quantities from Borough Engineer's jects Centre at Newtown. Plans, 


: i Offices, Newtown. z 
of 8,0001. Mr. Frank B : office, on deposit of 2t. 2s. the Count Education Nat 
wenn me oh ae. See p Beseallay, ‘1 ASS. Marca 28. —~ Wi . -~ Scuoo..—Retainin a it Is. eSlerten.—ADDITIONS _North- Sin 
practising in the county. Particulars. 31. 3 walls, etc. Plans, ete., seen of Messrs. Price iL -4.—-Worthall sders for additions to % 

deposit, from Mr. Geo. C. Copstick, L.R.LB.A., Jane, Weston-super-Mare. Eastern Railway invite tenders Mr. “CLERK of WORKS 

















































































Man gust ‘ ee A 0 rton tion. Quantities from DRAUGH . 
Sumy 1 mredtera offices, “Specifications, ‘ete., from “Mer nd," P,  William Bell, the Company's Architect, Te — 
of = .—Bradford.—Inriruary.—The Board Crowther, A.M.1.E.E. Manager and Engi: : Apsr, 4.—Shildon.—InstiTvTe. North-Eastern ==: 
anagement of the Bradford Royal In- Electricity Works, Workso oo, Railway invite tenders for the erection of iL 
sees? invite competitive plans, with estimates, Marcu 29.—Leeds.—Hosteis.—Erection of institute Quantities from Mr. William Be? 
Duckworth teen, ge, Bey infirmary on @ site in two hostels at the City of Leeds Training College. the Company's Architect, at York. | 
December 81 for jn oe m ieene of Apply to Mra James Graham, Secretary for Atri, 4,— Wrexham. — Station. Alteranon® 
June 10 As aries Education, ucation Department, Calverley- and additions at Wrexham Station. for G. er, 
UDC. invite patria, Cumberland. — The street, Leeds. Plans, etc,, seen, and quantities from Engineer, ne 
Sy. ee vy e eers to submit plans for Ma 29. — Manchester.—Pavition—Erec- at Shrewsbury Station 2 jon 
on Caetes of a sc me, of sewerage. The sur- tion of a new ward pavilion at Monsall Hospital. APRIL 6 ' M.— [INFIRMARY | 
: ul give particulars required. Drawings, ete., seen, and quantities, on deposit of the nurses’ home at Infirmary, Archway ae 
' Ucust 15.—Berne.—Designs for the erection of 11. 1s., from Architect, Soon Hall. N. Quantities, ete., on deposit t ton- ie 
‘of & monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- | Makcu 30.—Chesterfield.—Honrsr-poxrs.—Two : Sax P.RI.B.A., 22, Southam? BUILDING MATER 
Sos of the International Telegraph Union. Con- isolation horse-boxes. ane, etc., seen, and : } ow or Post. we R'S PI 
Getaared Bae grate Me Morel guna, Tae Beseeh Severs Of Serene! | Eto 
’ alter Ga : a} “song i J 
Sepremser 12-25.—Athens.—Covrt or Justice. Marca . — Powlmere.—Cuare..—Cemetery invite tenders for extension of iets Sa 
~—An international competition is instituted by chapel. Quantities, on deposit of Ji. 1s., from “Dietriet Post-office (s9° Ota ca 
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BUILDING—continued, - 
i the commencement of eac 
fhe i © ane latest date when the . oF 


paragrah, af those willing to submit tenders, 


the 
t in, ee 
ee ae advertisement in this issue for 
ra een, Barua Accom Mopa- 
tians of Bt. ary, on 
m0—The, Gay providing additional bathing 
invite odation for nurses at Infirmary, High- 
soon, N.. See advertisement im this issue for 


pariombwell. Scuoot.— Alterations to 


suede 6. Hie ncil School. Plans seen, 
ley-s0ed CouPiiucation Hanae County 


Aven 6.— _—Additi 

lassrooms, etc, Specification seen at 

0 tities from Mr. Charles W. Best, Sur- 
yeyor to the —— Education Committee, 
On A atham Hill.—ScHoo,.—Erection 
of s new County School tities, on deposit 


9. Mr. Fras. W. Crook, Secretary, Caxton 


sstminster, S.W. 
—_ Wo Bristol. Hovse.—Master’s house. 


j deposit of 2. 9s., from Mr. R, 8. 
Pete hitert, Midland Bee A a ag 


).—Deal.—Hovsr.—Alterations to the 
Leer house at Reg, Sewn. The 
ineer, the Waterworks, al, 

= il, — —, ony _ emer 

cil School. Applications for quantities ma 
ape at the Education Department, Edmund. 

street, Birmingham, on deposit of 21. 

* Ape 12. — London, EB. — Repams to 
Dowatns, etc. -- The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board invite tenders for repairs to dolphins, 
ete, at North Wharf, Managers-street, Black- 
nal E. See, advertisement in this issue for 

er particulars. 

Apri, 13. -- Kinson. ~~ Scnoo.. — Elementary 
school, Plans, etc, seen at the County Sur- 
veyors Department, County Offices, Dorchester. 
* April 14.--8t. Albans.—Vicarace.—Tendera 
are invited for erection of St. Paul's Yisorage. 
St. Albans, See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Arai, 15. — Stansted.—-Scnoo.._-Elementary 
school, Quantities from Mr. Frank | itmore, 
13, Duke-street, Chelmsford, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

Arai, = 18.-Stroud.—Rervse _ Desrevcror.— 
Erection of a refuse destructor. Spocification, on 
deposit of 1. 1s., from Mr, E. Northam Witchell, 
Clerk to the Council, 1, Lansdown, Stroud, 
Gloucester. : 

Miy 1,—Mutford.—Sctioot.—Erection of a 
new Council school. Plans and specifications 
from Mr. J. Webb, Surveyor, County Hall, 
Ipswich, on deposit of 11. 1s, 

No Date.—Abercanaid.—Snops, rrc.—Erec- 
tion of a shop and dwelling-house. Plans, ete., 
seen, and particulars from Messrs. n 
Richards, architects, Merthyr Tydfil. 

No Date.—Belfast.__Hovses.—Erection of ten 
dwelling-houses. Specification, ete., from Messrs. 
ol Flanigan, architects, 35, Royal-avenue, 


No Date.—Clayton West.—Wanruover.—Erec- 
tion of a warehouse. Apply to Messrs. Samuel 
Jackson & Son, 11, Tenteld-ebessbeon, Bradford. 
No Date. — Cramlington.—V1s.—Detached 
villa in Crowhall-lane. Plans and specifications 
can be seen on application to Mr. P, Cockburn, 
Stanley Houses, Cramlington. 

No Date. — Hanley.—Convenrexces.—Gentle- 
aes Aentences. Quantities, on deposit of 
ll, Ig., m Mr. , urton, A.M. C.B., 
ag eg Hall, Stoke-on-Trent. — 
‘o Date.-Mossley.—Sctoo..—Erecti 
tew Milton Council School. The poo ll gg 
ny a conn a oiges of Mr. F. Guesntery 
Quantities on Sonal of 5 is ees, a 
lt Dare. Penygroes.—SHops.— Erection of 
ue thope. Plans and specifications seen at 
3 owe Thomas’s, Penygroes, Liandebie. 

Po L Ryhill.-Hovses.—Erection of five 
ih I Waketelg. cular of Mr. C. B. Little, 
A¢ Date.—Trent Vale.—ScHoot.—E i 

‘ rent Vale. .—Extensions 
ett Vale Wesleyan School. Apply to 


. shi ; 
+ wl Buren architect, Overhouse- 
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ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


MARCH 25. — Mallsgate. — Brivcr. — § 
nee grer ne Burn. Plans ae on 
ion “sae & irk- 
ee Carline. urray, Surveyor, Kirk 


Ma 27. Dilston Bridge. —- Wideni 
Dilston Bridge. Mr. J. A. _* % Cae 
Surveyor. 


Marcu fe oo sage adage eve —Encoveting 
iL. rom r. Ca 
Council Office, Workhouse. Dundalk. ~ 

March 29.—Molmfirth, Yorks.—Curmwyry- 
8TacK.—-Erection of a brick chimney-stack. Plans 
seen, and other particulars from Messrs. Brown 
& Shaw, architects, Dunford-road, Holmfirth. 

Makcu rk.—Heatinc.—Heating at 
Workhouse. Apply Mr. Dod, architect, D 16, 
Bacnanse buildings, Liverpool. 

Apri 1. — . —— Tanxs.—Filter 
Fleas. os soon ~ qnanttine from Messrs. 
. F. L. Horsfa nm, architects, etc., Lord- 
street-chambers, Halifax. 

Arm 3.—Fareham.—Brivcr.—Repairs to 
Cams Bridge. Specification from Mr. W. J. 
Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Win- 
chester, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

Arai, 4. — Pentyrch. — Reservor.—Storage 
reservoir. Plans, etc., seen, and quantities from 
Mr. James Holden, A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to 
the Council; on deposit of 5l. 

Apa. 5.—Middleton, Lancs.—Ptant.—Sul- 
Apply to Mr. C. F. Broadhead, 

asworks, Middleton. 


tanks. 


phate plant. 
Gas Engineer 


AFRIL 7, -— Hunmanby.—Weut.—Sinkin new 
well, etc. Specification, etc., from Mesers. 
Elliott & Brown, A.MM.Inst.C.E., Burton- 


ates ee Parliament-street, Nottingham, on de- 
posit of ll. 1s. 

. No Dare.-Gomersal, Yorks.—SHarr.—Sink- 
ing shaft. Apply to Mr. F. Rhodes, Stanley 
Colliery, Live ge. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Marcn 26.— Drumreilly.—Pamrine.—Drum- 
reilly Upper Catholic Church. Rey. P. Brady, 

P., Parochial Residence. 

_ Mazcn 27.—Chatham.—Pairrinc.—The T.C. 
invite tenders for painting Sun Pier, Chat- 
ham. Full particulars from Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Chatham. 

Marcu 28.—London, E.— Pawwrinc:—The 
Council invite tenders for painting, etc., the 
Fever Hospital buildings, Samson-street, Plais- 
tow. Specification, ete., from Mr. John G. 
Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West 
Ham, E., on deposit of 11. 

Marcu 28. lord.—Eecrric Licut.—Instal- 
lation of electric light. Specification from 
Borough Electrical Engineer; Frederick-road, 
Pendleton, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

fancn 28.__Worksop.—PaintinG, EtTc.—At the 
Children’s 


Homes. Specifications from Mr. 
J. Snow Whall, Clerk, 66, Bridge-street, 
Worksop. 

Marcu 29.—Hinderwell.—Parstinc.— Wesley 
schoolreom. Particulars from Mr. J. H. H. 
Wright, Hinderwell. 

Marcu 29.—London.—Parntinc, etc.—The 


Metropolitan Asylums Board invite separate 
tenders for painting and repairing work at their 
several hospitals. Specifications, etc., on deposit 
of i from Office of the Board, Embankment, 


Marcu 30. — London. -— Parntinc. — General 
repairs and es at the Plashet Schools, 
Upton Park, E. Apply to Mr. W. T. W. Ald- 
winckle, F.RIB.A., 

Bridge, 8.E. 

Arai |. — Barming Heath.-—-Starrcase.—Iron 
ataircase and glass shelter. Drawings and speci- 
fications from the Engineer of the Asylum, 
Barming Heath, on deposit of 10s. 6d. 3 

Apri. 1.—Goole.—PatntinG, etc.—Repairing 
and pointing of wooden post and rail fencing. 
bag rom Mr. F. G. Carpenter, West 

iding Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefieid. 

* Apri, 3,—Leytonstone._Parntinc Worxks.— 
The Guardians of Bethnal Green invite tenders 
for painting portion of interior and exterior of 
schools, High-road, Leytonstone. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

Apri. 4.—Brighton.—-Parstixc.— Renovating, 
ete., schools. Specification, etc., from Mr. B. 
Burfield, Clerk, Parochial Offices, Prince’s-street, 
Brighton. 

Apri. 4.—MNottingham.— Parxtiyc, erc.—For 


20, Denman-street, London 


Public Appointments. 


383 


painting, etc., at the Training Institution. 

ification from Mr. G. Muncaster Howard, 
Clerk, Poor Law ces, Shakespeare-street, 
Nottingham. 


Apri, 6.-London, 8.B.-—-Parntivc.—External 
wood and ironwork, etc. Specification, etc., from 
Guardians’ Offices, 29, Peckham-road, E: 

Apri, 6.—Listowél, Ireland.—-Parntine, etc. 
—Outside woodwork and. eave-shoots of the 
Workhouse. Specification from Mr. M. O’Con- 
nell, Clerk, Listowel. 

* Apu 6.—London, N.—C.izaninc axp Parrr- 
1InG.—The Midland Railway Company_ invite 
tenders for cleaning and painting St. Pancras 
passenger station, roof, etc. advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

* Apri, 6.—Various.—CLeaNInG sxD Patntine. 

-The Midland Railway Company invite tenders 
for cleaning and painting station busldings etc., 
at (1) Ingleton and Morecambe, and rental pro- 
prey at Heysham; (2) loco. depét, Bristol; (3) 
cco. depét, Peterborough; (4) Alvechurch to 


Beckford; (5) Hendon to Haverstock-hill. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

No Date.—Bangor._Parstine C. amp A. 


IxrrrMarky.—Apply Mr. James Smith, Secretary. 
No Date.— n-upon- — ring 
room, 1} in. boards (maple). Tenders to Mr. A. 
McAlpine, 2, Chapel-place, Barton-upon-Irwell. 

No Dare.—Gunnerside.—Parrtine, etTc.— 
Painting, varnishi and colouring of church. 
Specifications from Mr. M. H. Calvert, Gunner- 
side, Richmond, Yorks. Cialis 

No Date. — Kingston-on-Thames.—Painting, 
etc., at the Infirmary. Apply to Mr. Chas. ; 
Dash, Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AMD WATER 
WORKS. 


Marcu 27.—Mothfield.—Sanitany ImPRove- 
MENTS.—Specification, etc., from Mr. Alexander 
Brown, Estate Office, Hothfield, Kent. 

Marcu 28. — Beverley.—DratnaGe Worxs.— 
Plans, etc., seen, and particulars from Mr. W. 8. 
Lackland, Drainage Office, Hengate, Beverley. 
* Marcu 28, — Ealing. — Woop Pavine.—The 
Ealing B.C. invite tenders for paving with 
creosoted deal blocks the surface of High-street, 
Ealing. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Marcu 29.—Walton-le-Dale.— Rrsewrrinc.— 
The U.D.C. of Walton-le-Dale invite tenders for 
the work of resewering a portion of the Lostock 
Hall District. Plans, etc., seen, and quantities 


sem Mr. We Ko Leigh, Surveyor to the Council, 
it ul. 
“Vance $1. —Matermis.—The U.D.C. 


invite tenders for supply of —, Apply to 
Mr. Richd. F. Serjeant, Clerk to the Council, 
Ramsey, Hunts. 

Apai, 3.—FPaversham.—Materits.—The Cor- 

ration invite tenders for cement, etc. Particu- 
Jars from Borough Surveyor, Mr. S. Percy 
Andrews, 20, West-street, Faversham. 

%* Apri. 3. — Hendon. — Roap-maxinc.—The 
Hendon U.D.C. invite tenders for kerbing, 
channelling, paving, metalling, and other works. 

advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

Apa, 3.—Sandwich.—Martrruis.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for supply of granite, 
etc. Apply Mr. J. E. Turner, Borough Surveyor, 
ion Surveyor’s Office. 

Apri, 4.—lichfield, Staffs. — Srwenace 
Works.—Plans, etc., from Mr. C. O. Rawstron, 
District Surveyor, Union Workhouse, Lichfield. 

Apri, 4. — Maldon. — Materiats.—Supply of 
granite, etc. Ap iy Mr. Edgar J. Ennals, Sur- 
veyor, 6, Market-hill, Maldon, Essex: : 

Apri. 6.—Isleworth.—Sewrr.—Stoneware pipe 
sewer. Plans, etc., seen, and quantities from 
Mr. J. G. Carey, Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Council, at his offices, Council House, Hounslow, 
on deposit of 11. Is. 

APRIL 12.—Ryton.—Streer. Wor«s.—Construc- 
tion of street works. Plans, etc., seen, and 
quantities from Mr. John P. Dalton, Surveyor 
to the Council, Ryton, on deposit of 10s. 

Apri 18. — Winchcomb.—Seweract.—House 
connexions. Specification, etc., from Messrs. 
Willcox, Raikes, & Reed, 63, Temple-row, Bir- 
mingham, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

No- Date. — Pailsworth.—Marter1is.—Supply 
of materials. Apply to Mr. W. M. Shimmin, 
Surveyor to the Council. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL—Conta. from page 381, 


Labour ia the Colonies. 


From the “Supplement to Circulars of 
Emigrants’ Information Office’’ issued from 
No, 1, Broadway, Westminster, 8.W., we 
take the following :—‘ The busy season in 
Canada is now commencing, and emigrants 
should start as soon as they are ready. There 
is a good demand for strong men for railway 
construction, and, to a less extent, . for 
mechanics, mainly those in the building 
trades.—In New South Wales there is also a 
good opening for mechanics in the building, 
iron, and other trades, most of which are very 
busy. ~—In Victoria the manufacturing trades 
are very prosperous, and there has been some 
shortage of labour, both in Melbourne and in 
some country towns.—In South Australia on 
industries continue to make steady pro: 
and employment can found in sone 
any branch of trade—masons, bricklayers, 
plasterers, painters, and boilermakers being 
amongst those who are most in demand. 
Several important public works also are under 
construction or are authorised Indeed, there 
is so much demand for more labour that the 
South Australian Government is reviving the 
system of assisted passages, which have been 
stopped for @ great many years. but details 
are not yet available —Some hundreds of miles 
of railway construction are being undertaken 
by the Queensland Government, and free 
passages are being offered to strong men who 
are accustomed to this kind of work. Applica- 
tion is made through local representatives of 
the Queensland Government in this country. 
Owing to this new work the demand for 
labour in other industries will be increased. 
The long-continued strike of moulders has at 
last ceased, wages being increased to lls. a 
day and upwards.—In Western Australia there 
is a good demand for country workers, and for 
carpenters, blacksmiths, bricklayers, etc.—From 
New Zealand the latest report shows that 
there has been plenty of employment for all 
competent workers, as is usual in the summer 
season.—In the 7'ransvaal the building trade 
continues brisk at Johannesburg; in Pretoria 
bricklayers have struck for an increase of 
wages from 2s. 6d. an hour to 2s. 9d.” 


Dock Construction. etc., Netherlands East 
Indies. 


The Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant of 
March 6 announces that the Government of 
the Netherlands East Indies have under con- 
sideration the construction of a new dock on 
the east side of Tanjong-Priok (Batavia). The 
quays will have a frontage of 1.090 yds. The 
cost is estimated at about 4000.000 gulden 
(333,3007.), and about one fifth of this sum will 
be set apart for the construction of ware- 
houses, sheds, harbour roads. and railway 
equipment. It is anticipated that a new rail- 
way passenger and goods station will also be 
built. The Courant adds that tenders for the 
above work will eventually be called for in the 
Netherlands 


Hotel, Tokio, Japan. 


The British Acting Commercial Attaché at 
Yokohama (Mr. R. Boulfer) reports that. 
according to the local Press. it has been 
decided to erect a new hotel in Tokio. at a 
cost of from 1,500.000 to 2.000.000 ven (153,007. 
to 204 000/.). An address to whjch communica- 
tions might be addressed in this connexion may 
be obtained by British manufacturers on appli- 
cation to the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street. 
London, E.C. 


==. —_— 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PURLISHED ° 








4.045 of 1910.—Charles Thomas Evennette 
and Jchn Malan de Mendoza ver Mehr: 
Metallic piling. 

4,556 of 1910. — Stanislaw Rechniewski : 
Pneumatic caissons of ferro-concrete. 

4,735 of 1910.—Joshua William Taylor: Fire- 


place. 

10.308 of 1910.—Edward Hill: 
wall and flue 

10,397 of 1910.—John Todd: 
— terminals. 

of 1910—John Board & Co.. Ltd. < 

Charles James Goodland: Roofing — ~— 

15,151 of 1910.—Danie]l R. Will, Robert Lee. 
and Maurice H. Crain: Cement railway tie. 

16.105 of 1910.—John William Penney: 
Window fittines. 

19.770 of 1910.—Wilhelm Gutzeit: Ceilings 

21.735 of 1910.—Rudolf Thiel: Radiators for 
heatine buildines and the like. 

25 059 of 1910—Vernev Binns: Hot water 
for domestic supply or like purposes. 


Banded tile 


Chimney-pots 


* All these enplications are in the stage in which 
sopenties to the grant of Patents upon them can 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
part of the Uinted easen 


of 194, per en, with delivery by 
and ite suburbs. 





“THE BUILDER” (Published 
“a the Office to ee 


in London 





um; and to all parts of 
per Airmail, New Beni j ef 


to J. poses) aoe 
Tus ‘SurLDER,” 


———_-}--—__——_ 


should be addressed to 
wc, 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
March 1.—By Artuvr Rurter, Sons, & Co, 
{at Bury St. Edmunds). 
a St. Edmunds, Suffolk. eckan House, 
WO, cscs ahesnes bank evsdseramvasacenl cic acanMappeENIaey es 
By Joun Tartor & Son (at Louth). 
~— ie Set raasrocrabboaiecs 3a. 3 r. 
6 p yibeees 


By Dicxrxsoy, icdoni x Dees (at Louth). = 


South Cockerington, Lincs.—-Farm and arable 
land, 16 a. 2r. 28 ee ae 

South Somercotes, Lincs.- Arable land, Bla. 
2r. BWp., f. 


By Crasxe & Soxs (at Colchester). 
Colchester, Essex.--70, reas deeees and Fook a. 
adjoining, f. . 
86 to 92 (even), Military- i, t. 
Mersea-rd., Garden- 
135, rw. and 137, n-st, and mee of 


la.d, f. 
110 and 111, Priory- st. and Wardour- Pl, Re 
6, Sussex- 


By Nocx, Sancieiel: & Emmane ( (at Shifnal). 
H y, Salop.— Wheatley Grange Farm, 80 a. 
2r. 15 p., f. 
Sutton Maddock, Salop. Brockton Park Farm, 
IS a. 2 r, 29 p., f. 
Kemberton, Balop. .—Arable and pasture land, 
16a. 2r. 2 p 
Pattingham, Stafford. — Westbeech Holding, 
5a. Or. 2 p., f. ‘ 
By Gro. Durrant & Sons {at ieididiaal, 
Wortwell, Norfolk.--Tunbeck Farm, 38 a. 2 r. 
9 p., f. and ec. 


Harleston, Norfolk.—-Market garden, lw Or. 
Sp., f. .. 


March 2.- By Sean 8 &! hens (at Bocking). 
Braintree, Essex —-High-st., Home and — 
Stores, f., y.r. 50L. 
Rayne-rd., Oporto House, f yy: r. - ee 


By Cuar.Les Mason (at Brigg 
Ys Kelsey, Lincs.—Smallthorn le 1593 a., 


~ Morais, MARSHALL, & PooLk (at Mont- 


er Montgy. ola “Halt Estate, 367 a. 3 r. 
 p., f. ...:. 

March 8. By Pric : Annow, . Tarios. 

Putney — 31, 33, and 35, 85, Dryburgh- rd., u.t. 
83 yrs., g.r. 381. 

Stockwell. —116, Hubert, ut. 68 yrs., ‘gr. 
6l. 108., p. ....-. 

March 8 and oe we Be J. ‘i. BRapweEL. «& Sons 

Oo 


). 
Lowdham, Nottingham. ~Farms, sinall hold- 
ings, etc., 1,500 a., f. .. 
March 9.—By sy a Pare, & Larren (at 


ee ee ~, ‘Tere, u.t. eye. 
g.F. 21., w.r. Sl. ...... 
48 and 50, Palace-rd. (s.), u.t. 952 yrs., g.r. 
4l., w.r. 581. 10s. 
1 and 2, Sinclair-cottages, ut. 982 yrs., - 
21., w.r. 281. 8s. 
By Cursterton & Sons. 
Seuhisteaeek. Uepe Phillimore- S9e u.t. 
43 yrs., g-r. ‘i. as 
25, Blagrove-rd., ea yn, er. I. yr. 3bI. 
By Lesuir, Mansu, & Co. 
Kensington.—-39, Russell-rd., u.t. 0 yrs., g.r. 
BAR MIA sais cicsesnnceicackeivsabaneiens 
61, Elsham-rd., wt. 50 yrs., ©. 181., e.r. 801. 
4, Barons-court-rd., u.t. yrs., gr. 121., 


r. 601. 
Shepherd’ s Bush.—13, Shepherd’ 8 Bush- ‘sreen, 
u.t, 524 yrs., g.r. 121., y.r. 
By Newron & "hey 
Woliowsy, - — Pemberton-gdns., Lg. rents, 
1121. 2s a oe nn, Cg 108 
i f.g. rents 151, ‘Te- 


Highbury. —hathertets rd., ‘f. g. ‘rents 371. 16s., 
reversion in 63 
Monsell-rd., f.g. rents 421., reversion in 63 


Finabury Park.—5, Woodbury-et., u.t. 52 yrs., 
g.r. 9. Os., y.r. 451. . vm. 
By Hexry HenpRicks & Co. (at Birmingham). 
Birmingham.—30, 31, and 32, an (s.), 
workshops and seven en, * > rons 
7, Dectiand pa ' 
-passage, f 
Alleock-st., — 171. ‘ee 34., ‘reversion in 
440 yrs 


Mareh 10.- By nena & Cesahion (at Tan. 
bridge Wells). 
Horsmonden, Kent. —- Butcher's ised two 
cottages, and 6a. 0 r. 11 p., f. 

Remingtons and 54.3 r.8p.,f. .................. 
Tompsetts Parm, 22 a. 3 r. ¥P» f. 
Co and 12 a. 3 r, 22 p., f. 
Ruck Farm, 49 a. 2 r. 8 p., L.. 
Hop and arable land, 41 a. Sr. 15 p., c 


By Montacur & Roninson. 
Sunbury, —Church-st., Holly-cottage, 
Teaenak., tiverdale, € y-r, 50 ec 
lto4, Thames-villas +» ¥-¥. BU. 

: and 2, Church-st., y 
to 


w.r. 311. Seige 
4, Thames-cottages, f f., w.r. 721. 168, 
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March 13.—By Dati & Guies. 
Stratford.—41 62, 63, eens rd., ut 
47 yrs., g.r. 121., w.r, S41. 10s, ; 


By Rogers “tt 
ate “ene ter =. 68., reversion 
Pai bat 


cot len leasehold ground. 
coer nt gr. oh gga ren 4 
possession ; of. for Siege a War. Ps iD ber 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. jor race etl 
ut. for unexpired term ; p.a. a yer jnnum; yrs, fos 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO 
NOTE.—All communications with res 
e aa tegee ten Tl 
to any person by name); those 
sements and other exclusively 
matters should be “THE 
Al -nyporaege Segoe the 
communications m mticated b 
name and address of the sender, whether for aoe 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of of anonymous 


responsibility of signed articles, let 
Tend at mectings rests, of course, with i 


vt 


cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
wings, —_ manuscripts, or other docu. 
or or samples. sent to or left at this 

he has asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or at this office for con. 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a os for publication, is given 
subject to the val of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the oF og retains the right to reject 
it if unsa' ‘The receipt by the author of » 
proof of an article a type does not necessarily imply its 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


bP NS Ee the 
average of materials, not ge ge the ne. 

uantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
Soe ould be wre i bered by those who make use of 
this information. 








BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 


Best Stocks 
Picked Stocks for Facings ..............-.... 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depit. 


£s. 
jhe 2 
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3% Seth Baw Bt 
Gsacaniens 190 rs 13 7 6 
Soon One Side and two 
ioe Sins Se $12 0 Ends ...... 776 
Best Red Two Sides and 
Ruabon 500 one End... 18 7 6 
BestBlue awe Squints 15 17 6 
Staffordshire... 315 0 ry ape ped Salt gh 
Do. Bullnose...... 400 Gilzd.Str'tch’rs 10 17 6 
Best Stour Headers .. 10 7 6 
Bricks .. 314 0 Quoins Bullnose, 
oy 
‘ ers 7 
“ ~ oe = Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers ...... 1017 6  OneSideandtwo | | 
Headers ............ 10 6 Ends 17 7 6 
Quoins, Bull- Two Sides and Ae 
nose, 147 6 one End 7 6 


Splays & Squints 15 17 © 
Second Quality White and Di Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
3: per 1000 less best. 

a, 
. 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
t ; . 29 0 per ton, “ 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 =» ° 


Nore—The cement or lime is exc lusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 


Stone Lime _...........: Lis. 6d. per yard delivered. 
‘ Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per tov at rly dpt. 
. STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Bata Stone — delivered on road wasxons; © 

~_ Se os 1 6 

TOE sickaceciecaent--- ‘ 
Por7tanp Srone (20 ft. average)— 
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a. awn two two sides lan lings $0 RBIS ER 
ft super.) 1 aides ditto, ditto 
sin. rubbed tw fos slabs (random wizes) 1 
Sn ew one side slabs (random watt ° zt 
mn. to8 in, ditto, GIttO. ...ccceneeexeanereetemeneangarnens 
un tort Ft, Cre, | Delivered at Railway as ‘ 
sizes (under 40 
me inning ai at SE as 
BE ie ditto agveneseenesznnen se 
(i glade ( i aisdiomn wines) eS : 
2, self-faced random flags ceeeeeneseneshnneeeeereerrense 
SLATES. 
Per 1000) of eh pvr a cag 
In. In. 1WbestEur'’ka 
5 tt tn 13 2 6 sted ib 7 6 
Bangor vveceree " 6 20 x12 ditto ...... 
2 aa 3 © gx ditto |... 13 5 0 
x 10 1st q 13 0 0 16x8 ditto......... 10 5 0 
\idiiio .... 1815 © S0x20permancnd 
ax editlo...... "750 BTOON on .eceeeeeee 
axa ditto, 18x 10 ditto ...... 912 6 
gehen pty 1212 6 16x88 ditto........ 612 6 
16x8 ditto veveneres 612 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depét. 
. 4. 
: “ sid 
Best plain red roof Best 
. 42 plain 
ae Mt alley faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
(per dos.) . 7 Deo. genes 
Best ley (per 1000 eauconapsrterseces 6 
WOO) carsvessecosnsess 0 ne ‘ 
tal eweeeeererces reser 
ne Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 
Hip and Valley Vv (perdoz.) 3 6 
(per doz.) ...... 40 8 y) 
tet buabon’ red, Reds or 
inoue, of ad et ceakaieeebe 42 6 
(Edw'ds)(per1000) 57 6 ‘ ‘ 
tal faced {per 1000) 45 0 
Do. Ornament APO ; 
wo atnsage 0 Hi oes Soe). 40 
(per doz.). “0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Tibertper dos.) 8 0 
WOOD. 
Berpise Woon. ———- 
Qeils: best 3in, by Hin.and4in. £2 s. 4. s. d. 
by 9 in. me me 400... 1510 0 
Deals: bent 3 by 9 ....-.-cssuee00 a 1310 0 1410 0 
Battens: best 2) in. by 7 in. 
Sin., and 3 in. by 7 in. and Sin. 4 " : a 0 
tiens ; best 24 by 6and3 than 
. ay. ” 7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: S0COMAS ......-..ceeseeseeveeee . 2 cae ee oe 
Battens : 8@COMES oo... cecceceeeee ” ” 
din. by in. and 2in. by Gin. .. 910 0 1010 0 
2 in. by 44 in. anid by 5in. 9 0 0 1 0 0 
Foreign Sawn Board 
lin. and Ijin. by 7in............. 010 0 more than 
eee battens. 
hin. ... ” 
Artimber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
rom “peer Be 2 ae * 0 
Seconds 4 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 a $317 6 400 
= = (6 in, to $ in.).. oa ; Tes : 
Swedis: Se P 
Piteh-pine timber (30 ft. average) ‘mS... 3:6 8 
Jousers’ Woop. At per standard. 
a Sea : _ yellow deals, 
tein: BBS Bee 
in, din. 22 10 
Battena: 2} in.and 3 in, by? in. 17 0 0 18 0 0 
Second yellow deals, 3in. byllin, 19 0 0 2 0 0 
” Sin. by 9in. 18 0 O 916 0 
Paton in ee vis 400 15 0 0 
ellow 
Ln ake = A Oo O° Me. ¢ 
Meg San .and § om. gin Hy 10 0... 1210 0 
t rst 
Sin by Win. 2110 0 ... 2 0 
hab by 9 in. 3 - 18 20 a ew 0 
4 ae 0 06 
—_ yellow deals, 3 in, by 
ty 1610 0 ... 1710 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. we ee ee eS 
Think on 1110 0. ... 1210 0 
| pellow deals, : 3in. by 11 in. 3100... MW 4 
Lian, O87 9 in. 268. Me 
Mute See and Peiersbang” wee MSM OQ. 8 S 6 
» white deals, 3 in. by lin. 15 0 @ ... 16 0 0 
ke ot: 
‘ 0 
sen eis Sin. by lite, i ° 0... 5 00 
in, by 9 in, oa Ee BD 
rabies“ efter’ 10 10 Q . HH 0 8 
On 4 lige ee 0 : 0 
rial in thik oir saapelg ee 
Oddments t, regular sizes 44 00 a 
Seconds, Wi sgeayeo sss a. <scdainmlanell % 00 ” 
Odds, Pega si 8 3 00 ° 
ts Fa woo -» 
aie? erft.cube. 0 3 6 ee ee 
es — 
e weet 2 03 9 
isi EM ae 
By Wana Set Ok Lops, tt ste 9 8 § a we6 
Oak, per (t, sup, ag 
he OO RM... 0 OR 
fe lee Spar ORF ie oe 
basco, per onduras, Ta- 
re super, Asinch.. 0 0 10 011 
Dyna » ber ft, super, és 
pene ani oar ow O26 
Tak rn oss'chapaiia * 66.0: O44 
iin -«sevssiaaal woe... 2086 
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WOOD (continued). 
Jormnrs’ Woon (continued) — At per standard, 


5 gaieasal __ £2 s. d, 2 s.4. 
per ft.cube . 0 4° en ee 
Prpyaved Flooring, otc ‘er square. 

~ a fol w, planed and 

isis ira shtpccancevie 013 6 017 0 
tin by i. yellow, planed and 
noe oy ye sae ame: 018 0 

yellow, planed an: 

bed: A 016 0. 100 
1 in, by 7 in. white, ‘planed and 

pcos iiadlalaligiiatinpsdisee od 012 0 014 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

matched... 012 6 01 0 
It in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
= ep si, O1 0 .. 016 6 

y ma’ 

Beis vicanioe Oll 0 013 6 
lin, by 014 0 018 6 
in by fin. white ” ” 010 0 Oll 0 
in. by 7 in ” * 012 9 015 0 


6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d 2s. 4. 
sections . TP ccs 710 6 
Compound -  Girders, ‘ordinary 
9 


sections . See 0 06 10 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions ....11 0 0 12 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

nary sections ........... 090 0 0 0 
Flitch Plates ..... 0 0 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns 710 0 810 0 


METALS. Per ton, in London. 
£ £a.4 


900 
950 


95 0 
910 0 


Inox— 


Rooceo oF 


Bi iii: 
gee 


"and upwards, poner ay tan & 
Sheet Iron Black— 
ural + CCS FC 


sie . 10 15 0 


” ° 
Sheet Irom, aman is flat, ‘ordinary quality— 
2S 6 ft. by 2 it. to 
3 ft. to to 2 15 0 6 
Ordinary sizes to 226. and 24. 1510 0 
RON EES 1610 0 


° 
1 | 


icone @ 
24g. 18 10 
GES is encice ee’ 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 

Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20 g. 
g. and 24 ¢. 

” ” Be csceveresees 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 

to 3 ft. to 20g. and thicker... 12 0 
Bent Sots Steet ts, Ad ote. 13 : 


. BB 
Cut “Nails, 3 in. wen. 


14 10 
1415 
6 


Cccoo ooo ooo 
Pt 


. 10 1° 
(Under 3 in., _ eoual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. Bs: os in London. 
Luap—Sheet English, 4b. and up af 10 ee — 
. é 


Pipe in coils 7. : 4 ae -- 

Soil pipe .. Ra 

Compo pipe oO SS ie — 
Zixc—Sheet— In casks of 10 ewt. 

Vielle Montagne . 3110 0 ... _ 
Silesian G.3 Ow _ 
Zinc, in bundles, Is. per ewt. extra, 

Corrrr— 
Strong Sheet perlbh. 0 1 0 ... a 
Thin . ; ” eo 3.3 
Copper nails... 8 0010 —_ 
Copper wire ......... oo 0 010 -- 
trong Sheet 0 on ‘e 
t ” 010 — 
Ten Enaiiak Ingots ” o1 9 ... — 
Sotper—Plumbers’ ” 00 &.. -- 
DE sca wcccsionces ” 0 on en == 
Blowpipe ...........: oe ee ee - 
SH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
sees STOCK SIZES. 
Per Ft., Delivered. on 
thirds ......... 24d. 26 oz. fourths ......... % 
aoe. oz. thirds... bid. 
21 oz. thirds............ fourths ......... 44d. 
» fourths ......... 2td Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 34d. 
23 oz. thirds............ 21 oz. sa 


Hartley's ........... ad. Rolled, Ox 
—. aid ie Balt 0 
i DN pawaeeenesee 2d. anic,Arctic,M 
and Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white............ - 
Ditto, tinted............ 
2 s,. a. 
041 
042 
044 
044 
047 
0 510 
06 0 
2110 0 
200 
Oll 6 
112 0 


weteeerenee 


Ww 
OOo 
wn 








VARNISHES, &c Per po. 
s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish |...0..........:000cc0.c.00000 080 
RR CE IEE oi icsiciiivesesdtidicnicipsiiiisnscccties 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 012 6 
Fine 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
TI hic ster icin secaoadstatalaopenscscensine 014 6 
ze Elastic ge 2 EAMES LED Ca 0 012 0 
perfine Pale Elastic Carriage .................. 016 0 
Fine Pale ae Iodeclaecie lcd ieanntaianghanbadeies 010 0 
Finest Pale ble Copal .. 018 0 
— _ Fisting Anal Mo abicsciairhatieirhnidgs klaus ce 110 
cipetiidecibcbetacesimeidseiited 918 0 
White Pale Enamel.............. pestanviociatncedhontys 140 
Extra Pale 012 0 
Best Japan 010 6 
Best Black Japan.... 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 090 
Brunswick Black 08 0 
Berlin Blac 016 0 
pT REST TE aoe ac oe rae a! 010 9 
French and Brush Polish 010 6 
TENDERS. 
Communications for insertion under this 

should be addressed to “ The pg ot and must 
us not later than 10 a.m. Thwreday. [N.B.—We 
eannot publish Tenders mea Cire authentica either by 
the architect or the building owner; we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders ted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 


lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. t+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 





ABERDOVEY.-— For house, for Mr. E. Henry 
e8 : 
Hughes & Edwards | J. P. Lewis £780 
W. J. Hughes... | Rees, waa & - 
J. Morgan ... xt J Towyn®.. 779 





ALDERSHOT.— For the erection of a new secondary 
school, for the Urban District Council. Mesars. King- 
ham & Kingham, architects, Aldershot : 

Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd., Aldershot . £8,040 


BRIDGWATER.—For the erection of a court house 
and police-station, for the Town Council. The 
Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, High-street :— 
F. Merrick & Co. ... £9,140 ; H. Pittard & Son _.. £8,042 





Stephens, Bastow, & A. Geen......... .. 7,805 
Co. 8,5564 D. R. Dunthorne _. 7,366 
Ashton & Son 8,350 | G. Pollard & Son ... 7,800 
T. Stockham 8,200 | H. J. Spiller & Son. 7,747 
T. C. Gluyas .. 8,200 | E. Walters & Son 7,667 
R. Wilkins & Son 8,138} J. E. Fursland, 
S. Palmer ; 8,113 Bridgwater* 7,350 
A. J. R. Silke ......... 8,100 
BRYNCRUG.- —For house for the ‘Bev. T. G. Rees. 
Mr. F. Howarth, architect; Towyn and Barmouth :-— 
L. Jones — J. Morris.. : £425 
J.P. Lewis Rees, Jones, & + Son, 
Towyn*........ 390 





CARSHALTON.—For erection of steel-framed green- 
house and potting-shed at the children’s infirmary, 
Carshalton, Surrey, for Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., Engineer- 
in-chief :— 


Skinner, Board, & Co. . £226 0 0 
Wrinch & Sons, Ltd. 20 0 «0 
F. W. —— : 1% 4 1 
Wenham & alters, Ltd 191 0 06 
F. W. Honoar ............... 186 10 6 
W. G. Smith & Co... 135 0 0 
General Iron Foundry Co., Jae. 43, 

Upper Thames-street, E.C 153 7 6 





CLEETHORPES. — For three houses and shops, 
Market-place, for Mr. J. Molles. Mr. E. Huskinson, 
architect, 39, Cambridge-street, Cleethorpes :— 


oe & Brown £1,379 0] Pettifer _. £1,335 0 
ade 1,350 0 | Mashford & Son, 
ht lig Ltd, Clee- 

nor..... . 134 0 thorpes* ... 1,289 10 


St. Peter's Church Mission. 
Swaby & Walsham £565 10 | Mashford & Son, 
A. Wade . 4816; Ltd. . £525 15 
540 0 E. Smith, .Grimsby* 524 0 
DOVER. —For the erection of a new hall at Biggin- 
street, Dover, for the Dover Picture Palace Company, 
Ltd. Quantities by the architect, Mr. A. H. Steele, 22, 
Park-street, Dover : 





W. Kirton ..... 





Paramors, Ltd. - £6,795 | Denne & Son . £5,876 
Parsons ; 6,374 Hayward & Para- 
Austen & Lewis 6,226; mor* . 
Wallis 6,140 | Lewis & Sonst 5,227 
Woodhall 5,950 | 

; Withdrawn. 

GRANTOWN,-- For erection of a villa, —* Mr. Alfred 
Rimmington. Mr. Gilbert, architect, The Square, 
Grantown (specifications and plans) :— 

Masons: D. & A. Mackintosh, Dalnau 
ee Rea haat £333 0 
Carpenter : A. _— Grant, Seafield 
Lodge, Granto 4229 0 
Plumber: D. Saith, Castle-road, Gran- 
town* : . 190 0 
Slater: D, Fraser, Grant-road, Gran- 
town* ete = Sa 52 10 
Plasterer: L. Paterson, High-street, 
III ns 5 ers ccceins 0 
Painters: Dixon & Bain, High-street, 
Grantown por &@ 0 





HINCKLEY. web, a of additions to 

Ghetebley Dye © ht lly ec many & Messrs. A. E. 

Hawley & Co un WT. Growosch, A.REDA,, archi. 
Leicester :— 


H. Herbert & A. Jeffcote...... £2,086 16 0 
Sons .....0.---++ £2,409 00/J. Bentley & 

G. Greaves ...... 2175186} Co., Lei- 

C. Flavell ...... 2,170 00 cscs SO7L 150 
a 2,13 00 
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KEIGHLEY.—For pair of h Messrs, John 
& Sons, architects, North-street, Keighley :— 

‘asons: J. Hird & Co. ............ ) 
Slaters: Ww. H. & E. rime: \. £379% 
Plasterer: J. Boot ............... = 
Plumber: F. Lodee.. 

t Exclusive oie s nd painters work, 

of Keighley. | 





LONDON. — For additions to Tramear —_— 
Plaistow, for the West Ham Borough Council. Mr. 
John 8. Morley, Doce Engineer :— 


eee S. E. Moss 770 
Myall & Upson 7,824 F. Webster & Son 6,697 
E. W. Dawson ...... 7740 C. P. Roberts & Co.. 6,594 
B. &. Nightingale... 7,677 H. J. Carter, Ltd. 6,571 
Strong & Co. ......... 7,599 | Warner, Lown & Co. 6,486 
A. H. d ........... 7,268 Pattinson & ome. 

Cc. Wall, Ltd. eee 0880! Ltd. ale 6,426 
J. & M. Patrick 7,140 J. W. Jerram .. 6,169 
J. T. Luton ............ 6,977) BR. Woollaston &Co. 6,160 
F. J. Coxhead......... 6,904 A. E. Symes...... 5,044 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 6,889 H. C. Moraviil 

Kirk & Randall .. 6,779: Forest Gate* .... 5,835 





LONDON.—-For forming operating room, etc., at the 
Park Hospital for Children, Hither Green, Lewisham, 
S.E., for ti Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. 
Hatch, M.Inst.C.E., 7s ce E., Engineer-in-Chief :— 





F. W. Loasby ... F. W. Hampton, 

L. Kazak se Warwick-road, Ash- 
Griggs & Son . ii ford, Middlesex* £30 
A. Roberts & Co., Ltd. 120 





LONDON.—FPor carrying out alterations at Victorin- 
park police station. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, F.R.I.B.A., 
Surveyor to the Metropolitan Police District, New 
Scotland Yard, 8. W. tities by Messrs. Thurgood, 
Son, & Chidgey, 8, Ade C1 bee -terrace, Strand, W.C. :—- 
Sabey & Son, td. A. Fairhead & Son £1 584 
Harris & Wardrop e700 | C. J. Newby & Bros 1,542 
Todd & Newman... 1,759} G. Godson & Son 1, 
Jarvis & Sons, Ltd... 1,720! W. Eyre 1, 
J. Grover & Son 1,694 | J. Willmott & Sons 1 
W. Lawrence & Son 1,674 | 1 





, 


RRSEE 


W. J. Maddison 


’ 


LONDON.—For messroom for ian nurses at the 
North-Western Fever Hospital, Fawn-road, Hampstead, 
N.W.., for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. 
Hatch, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., Engineer-in-Chief : 





A. Roberts & Co., | F. W. Dainton... £108 10 0 
Ltd. £127 00; 8. Squire 1066 00 
Gardner & Hazell 122100}; W. Reason, 
F. W. Hampton. 112 141 47, Rosebery- 
L. Kazak 110 00 avenue, E.C.*. 102 00 
LONDON.—For the supply and erection of new gates 
at three of the entrances to Victoria Park, for the 
London County Council :— 
J. P. White £693 0 0 
J. T. Brooker, Ltd. 65 0 0 
Elliott’s Moulding and Joinery Co., 
Lta. MO 0 0 
Rowland Bros. 07 2 6 





LONDON.—For cleaning and/or painting of London 
County Council Schools :-— 


Battersea : Winstanley-road.-—-Lole & Co. . £271 0 
Bethnal Green, N.E.: Globe-road.—Stevens & 
Sons 22 0 
Olga-street.—B. Jewell . 315 0 
Bow and Bromley: Alton-street —Vi igor &Co.. 335 0 
Deptford :  Mysenens street.— W. Bailey 415 0 
Hackney, N.: The “ Shacklewell.”” Markham & 
Markham euseuse at ae Oe 
Hackne Daubeney- road.—_H. C. Horswill. 488 0 
Locabeth N.: Walnut Tree-walk.—W. ‘King & Son 281 0 
Mile End: Essex-street._-_Marchant & Hirst ... 435 0 
Peckham: Hollydale-road.—-J. Scott Fenn ..... 414 15 
Poplar : Oban-street.-F. & E. Davey, Ltd. 437 «(0 
Stepney: Smith-street._R. Woollaston & Co. 230 0 
Strand: The “ Pulteney.—W. Chappell . ne 220 0 
Wandsworth - Merton-road.—J. Gower & Son... 317 10 
Sellincourt-road.—Maxwell Bros., Ltd. ...... 383 ° 
The “‘ Tooting Graveney.’ *Gathercole Bros.. 450 
Whitechapel: Old Castle-street.-_J. Scott Fenn 358 8 





MERTHYR.—For rebuilding of No. 97, High-street, 
Merthyr, for Miss M. Morgan & Co. Mr. C. M. Davies, 
Architect, 112, High-street, +. ag Tydfil :-— 

N. Moss rerevee Ol? 0) B. oyd, High- 
Jenkins Bros. 889 o|" acer Cefncoed, 


E. Sullivan 866 9 Merthyr* £787 10 
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MIDDLETON. - stn 
Mr. W We 


~_ orth of England Asphalte'Co. 
a sami 


Partington & Son 
R. Heard, Middleton Junction* 
OKEFORD FITZPAINE.—For panes agi 


ete., for the Churchwardens of the parish. 
Hazell, Surveyor to the Churchwardens, suetubenias 








Newton 
Wort & Way . £315 10 0; H. C. Brixey, 
G. Maidment...... 270 00 Parkstone, 
M. Loader 249 49! Poole... £194 10 0 
H. Hayward .. . we 

RICHMOND (Surrey).—For out vate 
street works in Hickey’ ond a -park-road, 
for the Town Council. . J. ¥, Borough 


eyor :— 978 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster* f 121 Hie te atl 





ST. BEES.—-For waterworks, for Whitehaven Rural 
District Council. Mr. G. Boyd, C.E., 33, Queen-street, 
Whitehaven :- 


No. 1, 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Staveley 
Iron Works, near Chesterfield* |. £319 8 3 
No, 2. 
H. J. Doloughan, Cleaton Moor* 158 12 2 





STEETON.—For block of three shops and ey 
houses, for Mr. William Butcher. r. 4 
Clarke, oir hoor surveyor, Arcade-chambers 
North-street, Kei 





J.Brown & Sons £ ae 00 Greenhow & 

J. Hartley ; L711 00 Mu peoeeee. 

T. Moore 1,700 00) Kei yt ... £1,507 48 
R. Tomlinson... 1.675 00) J. Waterhouse§ 1,204 00 
Cowling Bros.. 1,619 11 0 


‘Fresh tenders to be obtained on altered design. | 
t Lowest complete tender. § Incomplete tender. 
SWANSEA. For large additions and alterations to 
the Morriston Council School, Neath-road, Morriston, 





ry the Education Committee. | Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, 
A.R.LB.A., London, Quantities oy W. H. Barber & 
Son, London : —_ 
Thomas & Jones .................. £14,645 11 0 
W. Williams & Son . .-. 12,207 12 § 
W. J. Bloxham ..................... 12,000 0 0 
Dawson & Jones .......... .- 11,300 12 0 
R. W. Moon.............. cee 10,797 0 0 
1h, ae: 10,700 0 0 
Pye, Parkinson, & Co. 10,265 0 0 
G. ae eas .. 9,900 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow, &Ce. ...:, 9,789 0 6 
D. vies & Son......... sae. eee. 3.3 
J. & F. Weaver, Swansea*...... 8,950 0 0 








LATEWOR 


of every description manufactured by 


JOHN WILLIAMS « CO. 


High-clas ENAMELLED 

late for BATHS, DADOES, 
MANTELPIECES, etc. 
TABLETS, incised and gilded. 


DINORWIC WORKS, ROTHERHITHE, S.E. 


[Marcu 24, 1917, 














ote Dore ee ag aze le 
for the eo County Coun Educ, tion oe echo, 
. W. J. Pletcher, County Offices, 1)). shester tte 
H. Gillingham, aetna £3,090 
wWANDSWORTH. -~For res ut alterations 
Wandsworth Police - station. J. Dixon Butler 
ww Botan’ the Mery politan Police 
Messrs. Taurgood, Son, & Chidgey, 8, Adeipnn ee by 
we elphi “terrace, 
Holloway Bros. F. G. Minte 
(London), ve avin £2,285 | J. Grover & Son “- 
¢ Ae ea fou 2317 Prost osetia, 
Bice Son. 2,190 | W.ktyre” Mt 205 
J. _Mowlem & Co., 2 ri Adamson & - 
erkitn 2176 1,884 
—— 


Ham Hill Stone, 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limite, 


coenmpomnting thy Shep HAM Ries On. 0 and C. Trask & Son, 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, "Somerset, 
London Agent:— Mr. E. ey Williams 
16, Craven-street, Strand. E 


WHITE LIME-SAND BRICK) 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
- We are in a position to supply these Bricks at the 
Exceptionally Low Price of 26/- per 1,000 


within a ten-mile radius of the Company's Works. 
A SAMPLE BRICK will be sent upon receipt of a Po teard to 


THE GODSTONE BRICK & TILE COMPANY, Ltd. 
Oxted Road, Godstone, SURREY. 








Asphalte.—The Se and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 


Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat’ roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 

executed. 


446, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(Estapiisuzp 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK BROAD, DEPTFORD, 5.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Potonceau Asptal 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from (he Mines). 











Drop Dry’ Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & Zinc Roofind. 





The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


F. BRABY & CO.,LTD. wceovin 


‘Telegraphic Address: 
“COUBTEUUS, LONDON.” 





Chief Offices: 352-364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.¥- 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
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